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Children Play Better on 
a hard, but resilient, 
dustless surface. 





Here is a_ new treatment for surfacing 
! playgrounds which makes a hard, durable, 
li dustless, yet resilient footing for the children. 


Solvay Calcium Chloride is a clean, white, flaky chemical 
which readily dissolves when exposed to air, and quickly com- 
bines with the surface to which it is applied. 


SOLVAY 


Calcium Chloride 


‘The Natural Dust Layer’’ 


is odorless, harmless, will not track or stain the children’s 
clothing or playthings. 


Its germicidal property is a feature which has the strong 
endorsement of physicians and playground directors. 


Solvay Flake Calcium Chloride is not only an excellent dust 
layer but at the same time positively kills all weeds. It is easy to 
handle and comes in convenient size drums or 100 lb. bags. It 
may be applied by ordinary labor with hand shovels or the 
special Solvay Spreader, which does the work quickly and 
economically. 


The new Solvay Illustrated Booklet will be sent free on request. 
Ask for No. 1159 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO. 


Wing & Evans, Inc., Sales Department 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 





Please mention THe PLayGcrounp when writing to advertisers 
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The World at Play 


A Gift to the Children of Davenport.—Mrs. 


Richardson has given the Park Board of 


1) port $2,500 to be used in equipping as a 
round the piece of property given by her to 


ty several veal 


Ten Million Dollars for Parks in West- 
chester County.—The Board of Supervisors of 
\ hester County, New York, has passed a bill 

riating $10,411,000 to construct a system 
ways, parks, public golf courses and bath- 


ng beaches. The development will include two 
ighteen-hole golf courses and a number of bath- 
beaches and pavilions, which will add tre- 


mendously to the recreational facilities of the 


An Auditorium for Providence, Rhode 
Island. 


Providence is planning to erect a large 


ium seating 8,000 people which will pro- 

faciliti. for hockey, skating, carnivals, 

leets and similar sports and will: house 

ions, automobile shows and other events 

ublic or semi-public nature. The cost is 
estimated roughly at $500,000. 


lhe permanent cement floor will be piped for 
process ice at short notice, so that the 
space may be flooded, frozen speedily 

ng and as quickly slushed off and made 
tractive ballroom floor by a slide-over 


surtace 


7,000 People—$4,000 for Municipal Recrea- 
tion lhe town of Menasha, Wisconsin, has 


ed $4,000 for 


P] a year-round recreation 

recreation executive has been ap- 
he appropriation is to be used entirely 
ip and administration as the com- 
lready has such facilities as parks, a 


unicipal athletic field, playgrounds and 


G1 of Land to Fresno.—Citizens of Fresno, 


e been very generous in their gifts 


of land and money for playground purposes, and 
many of them have not waited until their death 
to make their contributions. 

W. J. Dickey soon after the original bond issue 
of $60,000 bequeathed the city $10,000 for play- 
ground purposes. It was at that time that the city 
trustees decided to appropriate a certain amount 
each year for playground work, and the Play- 
ground Department was established by ordinance. 

In 1913 Mrs. Julia Fink-Smith donated a com- 
plete block of property for playground purposes ; 
soon after she provided apparatus for the ground. 

In 1917 the Louis Einstein Estate gave the city 
a playground completely fenced and equipped with 
a clubhouse, wading pool, concrete tennis court, 
apparatus and other equipment. 

In 1919 Frank H. Ball donated $10,000. Only 
a few months later Mrs. Augusta P. Fink-White 
gave a city block just adjacent to the Fink-Smith 
Playground donated by her sister. 

These gifts have aided greatly not only in ex- 
tending the playground facilities of the city but in 
giving the city as a whole the feeling that play- 
grounds are necessary to the well-being of the 
community. 


Interest in Badge Tests Grows.— The Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America 
has recently received from Strong Hinman, 
Supervisor of Physical Education in the Wichita, 
Kansas, schools, an order for 922 badges for boys 


and girls. 


A Gift to High Point, North Carolina. 
S. C. Clark, local realtor, has offered the city 
approximately twenty acres of land on condition 
that it be developed and maintained as a park and 
playground. Mr. Clark has employed a landscape 
architect to draw plans for the development of the 
ground, which will include an outdoor theatre. 
The property is valued at about $11,000. 


The Way of Achievement.—A clear state- 
ment of the accomplishments and program of the 
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Eastern States League of the Junior Achievement 
Bureau will be found in the pamphlet issued under 


the title Accomplishments and Program. 

Not the least rtant of the activities of the 
Bureau is the publication of a number of practical 
pamphlets for the use of Junior Achievement 
Clubs. Among them are manuals on millinery, 
electrical club work, sewing, clothing club work, 
home improvement, papercraft, leathercraft, tex- 
tiles, reed work and woodcraft. 


Further information regarding the work of the 


Eastern States League may be secured from Ivan 
L. Hobson, Direc 
Committee, Eastern States League, 33 Pearl 
Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Junior Achievement Bureau 


Again the National Game !—Detroit is plan- 
ning to have “Kid Days” at Navin Field, with 
baseball games between teams of the elementary 
public school league and parochial school league, 
and later during the summer between teams in 
local sandlot organizations prior to the regular 
American league game in the afternoon. The 
Detroit Baseball Club and the Recreation Com- 
mission, together with a number of other organi- 
zations, are cooperating in the plan, C. E. Brewer, 
Recreation Commissioner, is Chairman of the 
committee in charge. 

On May 8th two teams from the elementary 
grades opposed each other. American league 
umpires do the officiating, and Tiger players, 
coaches, members of visiting teams, coach the 
boys during the game. Seven innings were played, 
and following the contest the young players had 
an opportunity of seeing the major attraction. 
On May 15th two teams were selected from the 
parochial school league for a similar game. The 
winners of these two games will meet in a final 
contest early in June. On that day over 2,000 
baseball players from the elementary public 
schools, parochial, intermediate and high schools 
will be guests of the Detroit management. 

During July, August and September, when the 
Tigers are playing at home, four different days 
will be held for boys under sixteen years of age 
in Detroit amateur leagues between teams affiliated 
with the recreation league and the Detroit Ama- 
teur Baseball Federation. 


A New Project in Elmira.—The Boys’ Band 
conducted by Elmira Community Service has 
proved so successful that a Juvenile Violin Sym- 
phony has been organized, with a membership 
of 112 boys and girls. 
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Quincy’s Tercentenary.—Quincy, Massac!l 
setts, will celebrate its 300th anniversary the week 
of June 7-13, with a patriotic program and civic 
festivities. A pageant to be produced five times 
will depict the history of Quincy from the days of 
Captain Wallaston’s plantation at Merry Moun 
to the departure of the Quincy soldiers for the 
Civil War. It will conclude with a masque of 
Quincy, in which the civic community receives 
her foreign-born to citizenship and shows them 
their heritage from the past. It is expected that 
10,000 people representing the schools, military, 


— 


civic and fraternal orders, will be in line in the 
parade which will take place on the last day of the 
celebration. 


Ritzville, Washington, Has a Swimming 
Pool.—In Adams County, Washington State, 
there is a small but wideawake town of 2,000 
called Ritzville. Last year the business men of 
that town got together and contributed $7,000 for 
the building of a swimming and wading pool. It 
is situated in their small park and is 35 by 75 feet 
in size and from 4 to 8 feet deep. Since it was 
finished it has been used extensively, not only by 
the boys and girls of the town, but also by auto 
mobile parties and tourists. 


High School Facilities.—A recent study made 
by the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools based on the information pre- 
sented by 1,571 public high schools showed that 
84.5% of these schools have auditoriums ; 82.6%, 
gymnasium; 10.7%, swimming pools; 83.7%, 
shower baths; 26.1%, a health clinic room; 
23.1%, a recreation room; 18.6%, a club or 
activities room ; 59.5%, a music room; 9.4%, Boy 
or Girl Scout room; 75.4%, an adequate athletic 
field or playground. 

The average cost of certain of the facilities per 
school are as follows: Gymnasium, $1,275; play- 
ground and athletic field, $3,209; health clinic 
room, $188. 


Elmira’s Easter Egg Hunt.—Two thousand 
Elmira children took part in the Easter egg hunt 
when a search was carried on for three thousand 
chocolate-covered Easter eggs. 

The event was held under the auspices of the 
City Recreation Commission and Community 
Service. Company L had charge of the children 
on the field; the Foreign Bureau furnished the 
straw ; the Girl Scouts hid the eggs, and the Boys’ 
Band supplied the music. 
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rabbits were awarded the boys and girls 
largest number of eggs. Eggs 
supplied for the Home for the Aged and a 


found the 


er of children’s institutions and for the chil- 
ho were unable to come to the field and take 
he hunt. 


Recreation Activities in Watertown, Con- 
necticut.—In 1918 the Watertown, Connecticut, 
Union was founded “to make the town the 
santest possible place in which to live, and to 
end to assist in promoting the good health, 
yt and happiness of the inhabitants thereof 

ill reasonable and proper means.” 
recent report of the Union shows how the 
ms and ambitions of its members have mate- 

zed. 

community house is, perhaps, the most out- 
inding, tangible evidence of the success of the 
Made possible through the generosity of 
escendants of old Watertown families it has 
ded to the Community House, Inc., free 
Other activities of the Union 
field Watertown 


Club, with various classes, sports, social 


umpbrance, 


reation include the 


service activities; its younger sister, 


( rirls 


Club; the community play- 
activities, bowling 
and Girl 
Clubs, an annual field day 


\mericanization 


Boy Scout Scout activities, 
ievement 
mong the most popular events of the 


| community Christmas celebration. 


A Novel Plan.—Westover, West Virginia, in 
! ting its reservoir for the water supply of 

unicipality plans a storage tank of doubly 
reinforced concrete holding 200,000 gallons of 


Struc 


water. It will be entirely underground with no 
surface body of water. The reservoir will be so 
constructed that about 18 inches of earth and sod 
may be placed over the top. This surface, com- 


six acres, will be used as a playground 


Recreation Week in Nashville.—April 19 to 


»- 


- -ecreation Week in Nashville, Tennessee, 

rganizations combined with the Park 

to make it a success. The Peabody 
Demonstration School, the Young 
Women’s 
Junior Red Cross, Ten- 
rial School, Southern Young Men’s 


istian Association, Young 


ssociation, 


ssociatior 


College, high schools, the 
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Chamber of Commerce, the Junior Chamber and 
a number of civic groups were all back of the 
movement working for its success. 

The program was as follows: 

Sunday—Sermons on the Value of the Recrea- 
tion Movement. 

Monday—Tennis, Playground Ball and Swim 
ming Day. 
special 


Tuesday—Neighborhood Day, with 
programs of music, drama, games in settlements, 
park buildings and meeting places in all parts of 
the city. 

Wednesday—Come and See Day, with special 
events and with a program of national folk dances 
in the evening. 

Thursday—Church Social Recreation Day. 
this day the churches of the city put on social 


On 


recreation programs of games and music for 

adults and boys and girls in church and Sunday 

school buildings. 
Friday—Indoor recreation programs in the 


evening. During the day the Tennessee Physical 
Education Association held its convention. 
Saturday—The closing day was a general com- 
munity affair, beginning with a parade. \ num- 
ber of games were scheduled in all parts of Shelby 
Park, including volley ball, cage ball, field hockey, 
speed ball, soccer, archery, newcomb, croquet, 
paddle tennis, playground ball, horseshoe pitching 
and tug-of-war. There were such special events 
as kite and marble tournaments, stilt races and a 
golf tournament. A picnic band concert and com- 


munity sing closed the day. 


Houston’s Campaign for Keeping Out-of- 
Doors Beautiful.—The May The 
American City Magazine tells of the action of the 
Houston Rotary Club in appealing to tourists, pic- 
nickers and others who stop to enjoy the parks 
and picnic spots of the city and country to help 


issue of 


preserve the beauty of the out-of-doors for those 
who follow them. 

The Club had printed 250 of the following signs 
which were placed in parks, in lobbies of public 
schools, at gas-filling stations and other public 
places, and were carried for two weeks in the 
trolley cars of the city: 

Help Make the Outdoors Beautiful 
Spare the wild flowers and birds 
When picnicking remember to 
Clean up Your Camp 
Put out Your Fires 
Think of Those Who Follow You 
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Making Leisure Possible.—Following a radio 
address on Home Recreation by a member of the 
P. R. A. A. staff, Mrs. X, a correspondent from 
a small scattered town in Long Island, writes of 
a plan she and her neighbor have devised with 
reference to the care of their children. Mrs. X 
has three small children; Mrs. Y, one. Mrs. Y 
takes all the children two days a week for two 
hours in the morning and two in the afternoon, 
and Mrs. X has them for an equal length of time 
for three days. “We play house, garage man 
(to please the little man), horse and ball. The 
baby has her share in all the games. We find it a 
days we have the children, and 


great joy on the 
we can do our housework with so much speed 
and satisfaction on our days home. We find it a 
splendid idea for all of us.” 

From What District Do Delinquents Come? 
—Erle Fiske Young, Assistant Professor of So- 
ciology, University of Southern California, writ- 
ing in the Journal of Applied Sociology, suggests 
that social maladjustment ought to be studied 
with reference to various areas. A number of 
recreation workers have found it advantageous 
to study the district from which juvenile delin- 
quents have come and often the facts revealed 
have aided greatly in showing the districts need- 


ing playgrounds and recreation. 


Highway Survey.—The United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce has responded favorably to the 
request of the Conference for a “pathfinder” sur- 
vey of the recreation values of our highways. 
The Chamber has assigned Arthur Comey of 
Cambridge, Mass., to this work. A preliminary 
report is expected in April. John Ihlder, Mana- 
ger of the Civic Development Department of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, is in gen- 
eral charge of the “‘pathfinder” survey and will be 
very glad to receive suggestions and data from the 
member organizations of the Conference. 


Women’s Indoor Circus.—A very successful 
indoor circus was held by the women’s gymna- 
sium class of the Grayling School community 
center gymnasium under the auspices of the 
Detroit Department of Recreation. 

The class consists of seventy-five married 
women, who made all the animals and costumes 
and handled all the details connected with the 
circus. 

The early part of the evening was devoted to 


dancing and games in which everyone took part. 


At 9 o’clock came the grand parade with the 
elephant, the giraffe, the dancing girl, the bare- 
back rider, the charmer of snakes, clowns and, !ast 
but not least, the handsome ring-master. The 
band showed special talent, including as it did 
not only every instrument strung and unstrung 
but bagpipes as well, played with true Scotch 
talent. After the parade the sawdust ring was 
laid in the center of the gymnasium, ropes were 
put up to protect the audience from the more 
ferocious animals, and the ring-master took charge 
of a program which proved to be an evening of 
laughs in which the animals proved the most im- 
portant feature. At the end of the evening the 
ring-master thanked the spectators and invited 
them to line up in grand march order. Aiter a 
march around the gymnasium they were led 
out into the corridor, where refreshments were 


served. 


A Spelling Bee Revival.—tThe second annual 
spelling contest conducted by The Portland Ore- 
gonian, in cooperation with the public schools, 
reached the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades 
of the schools. The Oregonian issued a chart of 
several hundred words made up in a scientific 
manner, with a view to presenting words of equal 
difficulty and of arranging them accordingly. 
These charts were available for the children com- 
peting. A committee of educators was in charge, 
sub-divisions of which worked out the rules of the 
contest. 

The preliminary contests were conducted as a 
matter of class routine. Each elementary school 
then selected the best spellers of the fifth, sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades to compete for the 
championship of their grades and for the grand 
championship. The representatives of the fifth 
and sixth grades met in the auditorium in sep- 
arate grade oral contests. Those of the seventh 
and eighth grades met at the same place another 
day. At each of these contests the first, second 
and third best spellers were chosen from each 
grade. Contests were held in the above men- 
tioned order at the conclusion of the contest in the 
eighth grade. The three best spellers from each 
of the four grades competed on the same night for 
the grand championship of the city. The public 
was invited to attend the two final contests and 
interest ran high. 


More Playground Sites for Washington, 
D. C.—Through an act of Congress, appropriating 
$600,000 for playground work in Washington, 
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national capitol will have several. more play- 
nd sites. This will make possible the putting 
effect of some of the recommendations made 
esult of a survey conducted in 1921 by the 


( rens Bureau. 


A Swimming Pool for Colored Children.— 
Orleans, Louisiana, has opened a swimming 
exclusively for the use of colored children. 
pool, which was built on the Lafon Play- 

sround, is maintained by the Playground Com- 

munity Service Commission. The Public School 

Buard cooperated in the project, and over $6,000 

e funds necessary for the pool was raised by 
lored people themselves. 


Denver’s Annual Play Festival.—The Phys- 
| Education Department of the Denver Public 
by the Music and Art Depart- 


ments, gave as its annual play festival a program 


Ne ols. issisted 


in part one consisting of formal gymnastics and 
e, The Sailors’ Hornpipe. The second part 


was a delightful. festival introducing King Sun, 
Queen Moon, Princess Earth and Princes 
lutumn, Winter, Spring and Summer, with their 
attendants—wind, leaves, snowmen, frost elves, 
bunnies, shower and rainbow, daffodils and sum- 
mer flowers. 


Ramonaland Presents Its Pageant.—The 


Ramona pageant, now a yearly festival in the twin 
cities Hemet and San Jacinto, California, pictur- 
ing the romance of Ramona and her Indian lover 
\lessandro, was given in the open air theatre. It 
was enlivened by the songs and dances of the 
xe h and Indian fiestas. 


Another Year-Round City.—Carnegie, Penn- 


Sylvania, now has a municipal recreation board 
and an appropriation of $5,000 for the work. 
Halsey Thomas, who has been engaged as Direc- 


Recreation, began his work on May Sth. 


A State Recreation Commission.—The Gov- 
er t Oregon has appointed a State Recreation 
| about ten members, whose first 
t be the revision of the Physical Education 
\ riginally published in 1914 under the 
H. Weir, of the P. R. A. A. 


A Plan for Motion Picture Study Clubs.— 
now be secured from the National 
or Better Films, 70 Fifth Avenue, 

pamphlet entitled A Plan for Mo- 


tion Picture Study Clubs designed to give sug- 
gestions for community encouragement of the best 
in screen art and entertainment. The booklet con- 
tains suggestions on methods of organization, pro- 
gram and financing of motion picture study clubs. 


Operettas.—A number of operettas have re- 
cently been issued by C. C. Birchard Company, 
Boston. Among them are Penny Bun and Roses, 
a musical fantasy in one act and one scene; /n 
Arcady, a musical play in two acts, and Mellilotte, 
a fairy operetta in one act. 


Harmonica Contests in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan.—Last October at the Recreation 
Congress at Atlantic City, Henry Lightner, Su- 
perintendent of Recreation in Grand Rapids, was 
initiated into the mysteries of the harmonica. He 
returned to Grand Rapids determined that his 
city should be a leader in the movement. With the 
cooperation of the Grand Rapids Press he con- 
ducted during January and February a contest 
which has reached 4,000 boys and girls and which 
has made the harmonica solo or quartette a part 
of every luncheon and party program in the city. 

In spreading the news many tunes were adapted, 
charted and published in the newspaper, and 6,000 
instruction sheets were printed by the boys of the 
School of Printing of the Creston High School. 
Some of the tunes printed and learned were Battle 
Cry of Freedom; Love’s Old Sweet Song; All 
through the Night; Taps; Tramp, Tramp, Tramp 
the Boys Are Marching; Massa’s in the Cold, Cold 
Ground ; Lead, Kindly Light; Silent Night; Old 
Black Joe, and Drink to Me Only with Thine 
Eyes. 

All the schools of the city, public and parochial, 
were visited with an idea to interesting the chil- 
dren in the project. The Boy Scouts, Young 
Men’s Christian Association and similar groups 
became interested, and a contest was arranged 
for which boys and girls under sixteen years of 
age were eligible, each school being allowed to 
enter four individual players and a quartette. The 
city was divided into three sections, from each of 
which twelve individuals and one quartette were 
selected for the final contest which was held in one 
of the auditoriums. The winner was a fourteen- 
year-old boy; fourth place was won by an eight- 
year-old boy. 

During the finals the instrument played by a 
little colored boy went wrong. A white boy stand- 
ing near immediately volunteered his instrument, 
and the playing went on. 
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The Right Use of Leisure—The Hope of 
Western Democracy. — Professor William 
George Stewart Adams of Oxford, England, in 
concluding his series of lectures in Boston, said, 
“We have got to keep this idea forward, ‘the right 
use of leisure,’ if we are going to have a good 


western democracy. The right use of leisure is 
going to determine the future of democracy. The 
community is able to win more time from indus- 
try, for leisure. The proper use of that leisure 
is what is going to make us good citizens. Unless 
society in this country and England can seriously 
turn its mind to leisure and the use of leisure and 
to the conservation of resources to the end that 
there may be future leisure, then the future of 


Western democracy is not safe.” 


Sacramento’s Community Clubhouses.— 
Sacramento’s community clubhouses are open 
without charge to any organized group for recrea- 
tional purposes. The only requirement is that the 
Department shall have assurance that the function 
held will be properly managed and supervised. 
The reservation of a clubhouse carries with it the 

kitchen, the portable tables and 
the gas stove for making coffee. Wood is fur- 
ooms, but if the group wishes 


right to use the 
nished to heat tl 
to keep a fire burning throughout the winter, the 
fuel must be paid for. The buildings are under 
the supervision of a caretaker when the govern- 
ing groups are given reservations, but whenever 
entertainments or other functions are carried on 
under the auspices of the Recreation Department 


one of the leaders is present. 


Sacramento’s Municipal Orchestra.—Start- 
ing with fewer than a dozen members, meeting in 
a little playground clubroom, Sacramento’s 
Municipal Orchestra now numbers sixty mem- 
bers, who, under the leadership of Franz Dicks, 
are giving concerts attracting thousands of people. 
An admission fee of 50 cents is all that has ever 
been charged. 

The first concert was held on May 25, 1925. 
Among those who assisted in the undertaking 
were the local Musicians’ Union, who allowed 
union musicians to play with amateurs, the union 
musicians who gave up engagements to assist the 
Orchestra, the concert master, the leaders of the 
various sections, the librarian and the property 
man of the Orchestra, who served without pay, 
the merchants who gave window space for pub- 
licity and the newspapers who helped in putting 


the concert before the public. 


When the proceeds of the first concert we 
turned over to the Orchestra, the musicians turne(| 
back all the money to purchase drums and oth 
equipment for the orchestra. For 1925 a $5,000 
appropriation has been made by the city. 

Plans are being laid for a Junior Symphony 
Orchestra to be directed by Arthur Heft, the con- 
cert master of the Municipal Symphony Or- 
chestra. 


Boston’s Music Festival.—Boston’s second 
annual International Music Festival, held under 
the auspices of Community Service of Boston and 
the Women’s Municipal League, brought into 
friendly competition Swedish, Dutch, Danish, 
Spanish, Polish, German, French, Armenian and 
Chinese groups. In the contest of male voices 
the Dutch chorus won the first prize, the Swedish 
the second and the Danish the third. Of the 
choruses of mixed voices the German group won 
first prize, the French second and the Armenian 
third. 

Dr. Archibald T. Davison, Frederick S. Con- 
verse and Thomas W. Surette served as judges, 
and Mayor Curley awarded the prizes. Richard 
Burgin, concert master of the Boston Symphony, 
gave a program of violin music. Community 
singing was led by Augustus D. Zanzig. 


Municipal Music in Kansas City.—Kansas 
City has launched a campaign to secure a $25,000 
organ for the Municipal Memorial Auditorium, 
and a plan to organize a symphony orchestra has 
been advanced, with the creation of a Civic Music 
Council to make a drive for funds. In addition, 
a major concert course is being advocated. It is 
expected that a large organization of business 
men and musicians will be formed to sponsor 
these concerts, which will be given in parks by 
various local organizations. 

Sufficient financial support for the organ drive 
and the orchestra is expected, as cities in Kansas 
are authorized by law to set aside a tax fund at 
the rate of one mill for music. The fund thus 
provided for Kansas City would be about $12,000 
a year. 


$3,000,000 for Scholarships.—Simon Guggen- 
heim and his wife have announced a preliminary 
gift of $3,000,000 for fellowships to be used by 
American students for advanced foreign study in 
many subjects, including art and music. The 
fund will be known as the “John Simon Guggen- 
heim Memorial Foundation” and will be 4 
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memorial to Mr. and Mrs. Guggenheim’s son, who 
lied in April, 1922, while he was preparing to 
enter Harvard University, prior to foreign study. 

scholarships, which will approximate about 


$2,500, will be awarded to men and women of any 
c race or creed. Only those candidates will 

ypointed who have embarked upon some im- 
pe t piece of work and shown exceptional tal- 


| ability. 


For Girl Scout Leaders.—During the summer 


1925 there will be held eleven national train- 
ing schools for Girl Scout leaders in various 
parts of the country. The object of these schools 


is to give a working knowledge of the ideals and 
practices of scouting to those who would be Girl 
Scout leaders, fresh inspiration and a_ broader 
understanding and skill to those who are leaders 
and to all students an intensified appreciation of 
out-of-door living under simple and well-ordered 


1VINg 

Information regarding the various schools may 
be secured from Girl Scouts, Inc., 670 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. 


3rown, formerly Sec- 
Santa Barbara Community Arts 
\ssociation, who has just returned from a trip 
around the world, in Java saw natives kicking 


Sports in Java.—E. F. 


retary of the 


soccer-footballs with their bare feet in a clearing 
in the bush. They do not follow the rules of 
soccer closely, but kick the ball about the field in 


ugh and tumble fashion. The chief of the 


village told Mr. Brown that whenever a new vil- 
lage was established the youth demanded a clear- 
ing tor a playground. 


Recreation Training School of Chicago.— 
lhe Recreation Training School of Chicago an- 
nout its summer term at Camp Gray, Sauga- 
higan, July 20-August 22. The classes 

lude gymnastics for women, athletic 
ga wimming, active games for gymnasium 
ground, group games, folk games, folk 
social dancing, theory of 
organization and leadership, adminis- 


publicity, budget making and records. 

Dramatic Department students may 

ining in play production and funda- 
play construction. 


il information may be secured from 


School of Chicago, 800 


| raining 


Chautauqua School of Physical Education. 
—Under the leadership of Dr. Savage of Oberlin 
College the Chautauqua School of Physical Edu- 
cation will be held July 4th to August 14th. There 
will be courses for the training of teachers of 
physical education, coaches of athletic sports as 
well as graduate and special classes. 

Catalogs may be secured from the Registrar 
of the School, Miss Minnie F. 
tauqua, New York. 


Seaver, Chau- 


A Summer School at Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut.—Under the direction of Marietta Johnson, 
founder of the Fairhope School at Fairhope, Ala- 
bama, the Fairhope summer school will be held at 
Greenwich, Connecticut, June 30th to August 8th. 
English folk dancing and music in the schools 
will be taught by Charles Rabold, American rep- 
resentative of the late Cecil Sharp and of the 
English Folk Dance Society. There will be 
classes in fine arts—sculpture, pottery, textiles, 
drawing and color work—and in the industrial 
arts. Students will have the benefit of the 
demonstration school for children, which will be 
in session every morning. A social evening each 
Friday will be in charge of the young people, who 
will give plays, dances and entertainments of 
various kinds. 


A Drama Institute.—The Drama League of 
America will this year conduct its institute in 
association with the School of Speech of North- 
western University at Evanston, Illinois, June 
22nd to July 11th. The courses offered include 
Stagecraft, High School Drama, 
Drama, Community Work, Voice, Lighting, Cos- 
tuming, Producing and Acting the Classic Drama, 
Dyeing, Puppetry, Junior Work and Dancing. 
Students of the institute may elect any of the 


Religious 


following courses offered in the summer curricu- 
lum of the School of Speech: Play Directing, 
Acting, European Stage Devices and Their Ap- 
plication to American Production, Storytelling, 
Make-up, Community and University Theatre 
Management. Further information may be se- 
cured from the Drama League Institute, 59 East 
Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
Dramatics on the Playground.—In a discus- 
sion of dramatics at the Conference of Superin- 
tendents of Recreation of the Midwest held in St. 
Louis, Missouri, Miss Josephine Blackstock told 
of the program conducted on the playgrounds of 


Oak Park, Illinois. Under the leadership of a 
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children’s theatre has been 
performances for clubs, 


dramatic organi 
developed wl 1¢ 


hospitals and other institutions, giving special at- 
I g 


tention to the entertainment of ex-service men 
in hospitals. The stage settings and costumes 
are provided through the recreation budget, but 
in some instances the children provide their own 


costumes. The costumes are stored and loaned to 


other groups in the community. 

Extension Drama.—A \Woman’s Department 
in the Extension Service of the University of 
Kentucky is doing special work through women’s 


clubs in the drama. Mrs, W. F. Lafferty is at 


the head of the Department. 


For the Rural Community.—The Monthly 
Program Service for Rural Meetings issued by 
the Extension Service, South Dakota State Col- 


lege, Brookings, South Dakota, contains sugges- 


tions for a community picnic. The suggested 
order of events is as follows: 

Noon—Picnic dinner 

1.00 p. m.—Formal program 

2.15 p. m.—Field events 


Recreation in Two Languages.—lIn ac- 
knowledging the receipt of some literature re- 
cently sent him the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America, Mr. Tracey K. 
James, Executive Secretary of the Canton Child 
Welfare Movement, says, ““We will work some 
of the material Chinese and thus your ideas 


will be doing good in more than one language.” 


Camping in Denmark.—A manual on camping 
entitled Modern Open Air Summer Camp Life, 
prepared by C. Lembcke, has recently been pub- 
lished by Fr. Palm Greisens Forlag, Copenhagen, 
Denmark. In the booklet has been incorporated 
information on family camps, industrial camps, 
tourists camps and camps for lodges and similar 
orders, with suggestions for equipment, organi- 
zation, program and various facts which camp 
directors should have. A good deal of informa- 
tion is given about camps in the United States. 
Many illustrations add to the value of this prac- 
tical book. 


N. A. A. F., Women’s Division.—Miss 
Lillian Schoedler, Executive Secretary of the 
Women’s Division of the National Amateur Ath- 
letic Federation, writes that recreation workers 
who are in the west or who are to be in Los 


Angeles for the annual convention of the Am 
ican Physical Education Association in June are 
cordially invited to attend the Western Coniter- 
ence which the Women’s Division is to hold in 
Los Angeles, Friday and Saturday, June 19th and 
20th. 


The meeting is being arranged primarily | 


, 
western groups, but the program which has been 
planned will be of great help, interest and stimula- 
tion to workers in girls’ athletics in other parts 
of the country also. Mrs. Herbert Hoover, Chair- 
man of the Women’s Division, will probably 
preside at the meetings. 

Information regarding detailed plans and ar- 
rangements for the meeting may be secured by 
writing to the Chairman of the Western Confer- 
ence Committee, Miss Helen M. Bunting, Stan- 
ford University, California. 


Ilion’s Symphony Orchestra.—The Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Ilion, New York, has started 
a movement to create a permanent orchestra to be 
known as the Ilion Symphony Orchestra. The 
object is to promote the love of orchestral music, 
to hold concerts regularly and to keep a well- 
rounded combination of choral society, band and 
orchestra which will make Ilion the musical center 
of the Mohawk Valley. 

The plan includes the securing of patrons whi 
will contribute a minimum of five dollars for the 
financial support of the movement. The indus- 
trial concerns of the community have become 1n- 
terested in the project and are placing posters and 
publicity notices in their plants. The director of 
the orchestra has volunteered his services, and a 
place for rehearsals has been provided without 
charge to the Chamber of Commerce. 


They Didn’t Look Ahead!—‘There is no 
time like the present for acquiring property for 
playground purposes in any city,” writes a Super- 
intendent of Recreation, who gives a concrete 
example from the experience of his own city to 
show the tremendous saving there would have 
been in terms of dollars and cents if twenty years 
ago the city had looked far enough ahead to pro- 
vide a sufficient number of playgrounds. 

In 1900 a playground containing 1.02 acres had 
an assessed valuation of $8,910, with a sales value 
of approximately $14,850. 

In 1910 the assessed valuation was still $8,910, 
but the sales value had probably increased to 
$16,000. 


In 1920, when the playground was condemned, 
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an assessed valuation of $41,100, and the 
had to pay for this play- 
was fixed by the jury at $114,763.36. In 
ords, it cost the city approximately eight 
more to acquire this property in 1920 than 
have in 1900; and it cost seven times 


which the city 


if tl 


e property had been acquired in 


nstance is by no means unusual. Other 
paying the penalty of not having looked 
lcquire land for playgrounds before tts 

t prolibitive is a slogan which every 


1 
I 


in the country might well adopt. 


Two Ohio Cities Begin Work.—In the 


March issue of THE PLAYGROUND it was an- 
nced that the Recreation Board of Brazil, 
na, had employed a year-round recreation 
ector. The city should have been Lima, Ohio, 
h has employed Mr. C. C. Sexton of Brazil, 

Indiana, who began work on April Ist. 


nother Ohio city which has recently initiated 
tion work is Niles. Through Niles Com- 
rvice a recreation director has been em- 


six-months’ basis. 


Scranton’s Recreation Facilities Are In- 
creased.—Mr. C. S. Weston of Scranton, Penn- 
syli 1, who in 1917, with his sister, Mrs. Frank 
M l, gave the city a field and recreation 

is a memorial to his parents, is adding 

| recreation facilities at a cost of approxi- 

$150,000. The plan submitted includes a 

rium 70’ x 103’, which will have a swim- 

| an auditorium 70’ x 75’, a one- 

St building 20’ high, which will be used for 

iterent purposes, such as a dance hall, 

sium and banquet hall. In connection with 

a stage, dressing room, kitchen, serving 
motion picture equipment. 


Puppets on Houston Playgrounds.—Miss 


Corinne onde, Executive Secretary of the Hous- 














READY FOR GRASS SLEDDING 


ton Recreation and Community Service Associa- 
tion, writes: 

“Puppetry was introduced on the playgrounds 
as an excellent means of coordinating hand work, 
storytelling and dramatization. Doll furniture 
made by the children became miniature stage sets. 
Dolls bought at the five and ten cent store were 
dressed as Red Riding Hood, the Grandmother, 
the Woodcutter and the Wolf. Some characters 
were made by the children. The business of op- 
erating was very simple. Each puppet was sus- 
pended by a single wire or string and operated 
from above. The portable screen which hides the 
operators from view slips into the back of a Ford 
coupe, is light in weight and easy to set up in- 
doors and out. It is made in three sections and 
decorated with familiar characters from Story- 
land. The screen was made by a junior high 
school boy with the supervision and assistance of 
the dramatic director. 

“Stories that never grow old were told by the 
director or special storyteller and then enacted on 
this tiny stage. The children selected their own 
cast, their stage manager and director, and did 
everything themselves. Each character was op- 
erated by a different child. We found it un- 








To THE LAND oF DrEAMS VIA THE PuppET SHOW 


wieldy to have a cast of more than five operating 
at one time. Puppet clubs were organized on 
eighteen playgrounds. The democratic way in 
which these clubs set about their work was a 
credit to the youngsters and to the personnel of 
our playground staff. 

“While the interest was keen a tournament was 
held with ten troupes participating. Each con- 
testant was presented a bronze medal of appro- 
priate design as a symbol of membership in the 
Puppet Players’ Club. 

“Miss Frances E. Fox, who is in charge of the 
work, is Director of Educational Dramatics, 
Houston Recreation and Community Service.” 
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Grass Sledding in Houston.—Another inter- 
Houston recreation 
Nathan L. Mallison, 
Supervisor of Playgrounds: 
“Hills in 


Snow is evel more 


esting development in the 


program is described by 


Houston are few and far between. 
Woodland Play- 


ground having any slopes, and 


scarce. 


ground is the 
g lis th 


that because it n the banks of White Oak 
Bayou, a small stream. A youngster slipping on 


the pine needl dry grass conceived the idea 


ill on runners, and the result 


of sliding d 


1 


was a crude s'ed with runners made of two by 
fours. Several other crude affairs followed the 
first one. Then a painted sled appeared and boys 
vied with each other in the decorative schemes 
employed. Such names as Lightning, Red 


Rocket and Can 


In order to get greater speed, runners 


Ball were painted on the 
runners. 
were planed and waxed. Children from other 
playgrounds were invited to share the new Joy. 
A sliding tournament was held, the Red Rocket 
establishing a speed record. 

“Then a strange thing happened. For the first 
Houston had a sleet storm, 


The first 


time in thirty years 
leaving the slopes encrusted with ice. 
youngster to try the new sliding surface went 
all the way to the bayou and in, because of the 
greater speed possible on ice. Fortunately, the 
water was shallow. Sledding continued in an- 
other place and several hundred children ate din- 
ner that night with an appetite which only slid- 
ing-down-hill and air with a tang can stimulate.” 


Mr. and Mrs. W. O. 


fund of 


A Memorial Theatre. 
Goodman of 
$350,000 to be devoted to the construction of the 


Chicago have given a 
Kenneth Sawyer Memorial Theatre at the Chicago 
Art Institute. The 
a memorial to their son, playwright and poet who 


theatre, which will serve as 


World War, is novel in construc- 
vholly 
The plan is to have one company of professional 


died during th 
tion, being built below the street level. 
artists who will teach at the school and perform 


in repertoire plays and a second company made 


up of students at the Art Institute of Drama. 
These student players will number about twenty. 
They will be sé ed by competitive examination 
for their fitne lramatic work upon entering 
the school 

\rchitect Goo 1 Theatre has many 
striking featt he auditorium proper has a 
seating capacit bout five hundred. Just out- 
side the audit there is a large foyer which 
will be the artistic center of the theatre. The 


stage is very large, being 160 feet across. \ll 
stage settings will be done by platform sets which 
may be erected in twenty seconds. It will have 
a sky dome across the stage, arched elliptically to 
conform to the spread of the light from reflectors 
in a pit below the stage at the rear. The lighting 
system will be unusual, the stage being lighted 
from a bridge above the proscenium with soit 
edge spotlights lately developed for the theatre 
and working in the teaser space. From another 
bridge across the ceiling of the auditorium floods 
This will 


make lighting effects possible that will meet all 


of light may be thrown on the stage. 


demands of modern theatrical production. 

The floor of the stage, which is about level with 
the floor of the foyer, is 25 feet below the ground 
Additional 
room for the showing of scenic and costume « 


level. features include an_ exhibit 


le- 
signs, which will be part of the usual art exhibits 
of the institute. There will be a large rehearsal 
room, and next it a round-table room for the 
reading of new plays. There will be a studio 
seventy-eight feet long adjoining the auditorium 
for the creating and construction of scenes and 


costumes for the new theatre’s productions. 


“Mooring Ropes.”—Under this title, the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company has issued the 
annual report of the Welfare Division which, 
under the leadership of Dr. Lee K. Frankel, Sec- 
ond Vice-President, is carrying on a varied and 
broad service in the field of health work. Thi 
report tells of the nursing service of the Com- 
pany with its record of 2,565,295 visits to policy 
holders; of the publishing and distributing 1 
large numbers of approximately eighty different 
health pamphlets; of the work of the Immigrant 
Service and Citizenship Bureau; of the Welfare 
Division’s housing projects and of its health films 
Many other 


activities are touched on, such as special studies, 


which are available to local groups. 


the work of the Influenza-Pneumonia Commis- 
sion, scholarships to teachers, exhibits, demonstra- 
tions and campaigns which have been undertake 
in cooperation with other agencies. 

A tremendous service along health lines, not 
only to policy holders but to communities and t 
the country at large, is indicated in this report 
copies of which may be secured from the home 
office of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany in New York City. 


The Index to Volume XVIII of Tue [LAY 


GROUND 1s now available, and subscribers may 
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: copies free by writing the Association. The 
< has been prepared in the same size at THE 
‘ROUND so that it may be bound with the 


rine. 


r Women’s Clubs.—As a part of its pro- 
for cooperation with the women’s clubs of 
ica in their efforts to raise the health stand- 
f their communities, the Welfare Division 
\etropolitan Life Insurance Company has 

material particularly appropriate for 

Health and Recreation; 
Responsibility toward Chil- 
School Age; Teeth, Food and Health of 

hool Child; are the subjects discussed 

‘ papers which have been prepared. Each 


ub programs. 


murunit 


to be accompanied by a large poster illus- 
rating the subject and by a supply of leaflets 
' ! lucing the poster and listing topics for dis- 
| An effort has been made in the prepara- 
each paper to show activities that are now 
nducted by various organizations in the 
nection with each subject. The ma- 
ven is practical and presented in a vital 

teresting way. 
paper on Health and Recreation contains 
nt regarding the early stages of play 
iversality, the importance of play in 
il development of man, the forms of 
important for the individual and 
suggestions for community recreation, a 
regarding the work of the Playground 
ation Association of America and some 
venty-one fundamentals outlined by the 
Questions are suggested for discus- 


S men’s clubs, and a brief bibliography is 





| n’s clubs making use of this material 
t suggestive. 


Health 


o> 


Program Study.—The American 
\ssociation announces that eighty- 
blic, parochial and private schools have 


the school health program study be- 
by the Association. Twenty-eight 
the District of Columbia are repre- 


e enrollment. All the valuable data 
from health programs carried on by 
thools will be brought together in a 
h will serve as source material for 
One thousand dol- 

divided among the three schools con- 
he most helpful programs, the awards to 
furthering the health programs of the 


ols in the country. 


A Museum Exhibit of Interest to Athletes. 
—The Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York 
City has had on view an exhibit making it pos- 
sible to visualize, with some clearness, the whole 
scheme of Greek athletics—running, discus and 
javelin throwing, jumping, wrestling, boxing, rid- 
ing and chariot racing. These activities are shown 
through seventy photographs, many of them en- 
largements from Greek vases, sculptures, poems 
or drawings. To these are added drawings show- 
ing in detail the successive movements of javelin 
throwing and the stances of the throwing of the 
discus. There are, besides, two cases of originals 
such as vases, coins and bronzes with the Greek 
athlete’s strygil or scraper, and the oil-flask car- 
ried suspended from his wrist. Casts, a large one 
of Myron’s Diskobolos and three of statue bases 
recently found in Athens which bear reliefs show- 
ing a cat-and-dog fight, ball playing and a scene 
curiously suggestive of a hockey game, complete 
the exhibition. 

The copious illustration makes it possible to 
see just how a Greek broad jumper took off and 
the exact form of his finish, to trace the stages 
of a spectacular wrestling throw like the “flying 
mare,” to note the use of music as accompaniment 
to exercise and the action of the Greek trainer 
who interferes to prevent fouls. 


A Public Park for Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia.—Recently a number of public-spirited 
citizens in Wheeling subscribed a fund of approxi- 
mately $360,000 for the purchase and improve- 
ment of Wheeling Park, formerly owned by the 
On Christ- 
mas Day the park was presented to the city for the 
The 
The park, which 
consists of approximately 102 acres, is one of the 


Wheeling Public Service Company. 


use of all the citizens as a recreation area. 
city has agreed to maintain it. 


It is lo- 
cated four and a half miles from the center of the 
city in the eastern suburbs. 


most beautiful of its size in the country. 


A Park Commission 
has been created by a special act of the Legisla- 
ture, to have full control over the management and 
operation of the park. It is the intention of the 
Commission to equip the park with a golf course. 


A Top-Notch Athletic Libiary.—An inter- 
esting little library has been issued by the Beacon 
Falls Rubber Shoe Company of Beacon Falls, 
Connecticut, in the form of four booklets 3”x44%4”. 
The titles of these miniature books are Training 
that Wins, Ten Tricks in Basket Ball, a Manual 
of Camping and The Strategy of Baseball. Copies 
of these booklets may be secured on request. 
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Clark W. Hetherington 


So many and varied have been the accomplish- 


ments of Clark \W. Hetherington in physical edu- 
cation and recreation that it is difficult to select 
specific instances from the long list of activities 
and educational institutions with which he has 
been associated. 

Numberless committees and boards of directors 
have benefited through Prof. Hetherington’s 
membership. To mention a few: He served as a 
member of the Council of the American Physical 
Education Association, 1903-05; Delegate to the 
International Congress of Sport and Physical 
Training, Brussels, June, 1905; Member of the 
Executive Committee, National Collegiate Athletic 
Association, 1906-11; Member of Board of Di- 
rectors of the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America, 1906-13: President of the 
Athletic Research Society, 1907-13; Member of 
Board of Directors of the American School Hy- 
giene Association, 1907-15; President of Depart- 
ment of Physical Education, National Education 
Association, 1910-11 ; Member of National Coun- 
cil of the Boy Scouts of America, 1911-13; Chair- 
man of National Federated Athletic Committee, 





1912-13; Member of National Education Associa- 
tion Commission on the revision of Elementary 
Education, 1919-22; Member of the Advisory 
Committee of the National Child Health Council, 
1921-22; Chairman of New York Society for the 
Experimental Study of Education, Physical 
Training Section. 

The recreation movement is deeply indebted to 
Mr. Hetherington for the contribution he made as 
Chairman of the Committee on the Normal Course 
in Play. After the completion of the Normal 
Course, he devoted two years to working with the 
Association in introducing the course into educa- 
tional institutions and in helping normal schools 
and colleges to adapt the course to their curri- 
culum. 

Some of Mr. Hetherington’s notable accomplish- 
ments include the organization of playgrounds 
in the Whittier State School, California, 1896- 
98; the organization and development of the 
Department of Physical Education and Athletics 
in the University of Missouri, 1902-10; 
the organization of the movement to establish 
playgrounds in the rural towns in Missouri, 1907- 
O8 ; the organization of a five-year curriculum in 
the University of Missouri for training of leaders 
in physical education and playground direction, 
1902-08 ; the organization of the Athletic Research 
Society in 1907, and the National Federal Athletic 
Committee in 1911; the conduct of the physical 
education and recreation surveys under the Fels 
Endowment, 1910-12; the organization of the 
Demonstration Play School of the University of 
California, 1913; the organization and develop- 
ment of the State Department of Physical Educa- 
tion, State of California, and the establishment 
of a program, 1918-21. 

Mr. Hetherington received his A.B. in the De- 
partment of Education, Stanford University, in 
1895; he became Professor of Education and 
Director of Gymnasia and Athletics, University 
of Missouri, 1900-10. He was Professor of 
Physical Education, in charge of Professional 
Training Courses in Physical Education, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, 1913-18. He held the position 
of Supervisor of Physical Education, State of Cali- 
fornia, February, 1918-21. Since that time he has 
been investigator in Physical Education, Institute 
of Educational Research, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and is at present Professor of 
Physical Education, School of Education, New 
York University. 
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A Comprehensive Recrea- 
tion Program for Girls 


\Vhat can we do for the girls and women of 


s is the question which recreation depart- 
s are constantly asking; very often the weak 
local programs is in the work for girls. 
Board of Park Commissioners of Minne- 
has been concentrating on the solution of 
oblem since 1920, when the Girls’ Muni- 
\thletics program was organized. The story 
e building-up of a year-round, city-wide pro- 
under the handicap of a lack of recreation 
with facilities and meeting places, is an 
ring one. To Miss Dorothea Nelson, 
tant Director of Recreation, we are indebted 
he story of the program. 


ACTIVITIES 


list of organized activities in which 16,814 
women and girls participated last year and which 
were self-supporting, outside of the directors’ 


Diamond ball, basket 
cure skating, bowling, rifle club, archery, 


ries, are as follows: 


tennis, swimming, canoeing, sketching, . riding 
lub, winter sports, volley ball, horseshoes and 
d Ball—May to September 
ls’ diamond ball is conducted on our big 
ithletic field known as the Parade, which is 
ted about one mile from the center of the 
On this field there are twenty-four diamond 
ball fields. On Monday evenings, the entire Parade 
is turned over to girls’ teams, and the dressing 
rooms in the Armory are obtained for these eve- 
league is divided into city, commercial and 
divisions. The city league is open to any 
the commercial to bona fide employees of 
they represent, while the junior division is 
girls under sixteen years of age. 
wo teams, comprising 630 players, took 
last season’s four months’ schedule, and 
remarkable games were witnessed by the 
nds who came every Monday evening to 
girls play. 


1 


ers and middies comprised the uniforms 
players, who ranged in age from twelve 
fi \ll the large department stores 
tories have good teams from their em- 
and the association has been organized 


that its ideals are thoroughly appreciated. 


VG Vamn oe 


Consequently the question of the employment of 
winning team and commercialism does not arise. 
With three or four divisions in each league, the 
teams can always be matched according to play- 
ing strength and unfairness can be eliminated. 

The entrance fee is $5 a team, the officials 
receiving $1 a game for refereeing. Cups are 
awarded winners in the various divisions and 
leagues. 

In addition to the teams described, there are 
eighty-two teams of younger girls who play 
diamond ball on the playgrounds during the sum- 
mer season. 

Basket Ball—December to May 

The Girls’ Municipal Basket Ball League has 
been organized among the various churches, settle- 
ment houses, commercial houses and_atheletic 
clubs. Any girls’ basket ball team in the city is 
eligible. For the teams who have no floors to 
play on we make arrangement with the School 
Board for the use of the school gymnasiums. 

The teams are divided into city, commercial, 
settlement, intermediate and junior divisions, the 
age classification being senior, intermediate under 
eighteen and junior under sixteen. Girls’ rules 
are used. Last year eighteen teams, comprising 
216 players, participated. The entrance fee is 
$5 a team, officials receiving $2 a game. Teams 
may make a gate charge of 15 cents to pay the 
officials. Cups are awarded winners. 
Sketching—Year-round 

A competent art instructor has been engaged, 
under whose leadership the club meets out of 
doors every Saturday afternoon during the sum- 
mer, and indoors at the Art Institute during the 
coldest winter months. A membership fee of 
fifty cents a year is paid by the members, and the 
instructor is paid by a charge of 20 cents a lesson 
made the members present. During the sum- 
mer months a number of interesting sketching trips 
are made to the various parks and beauty spots 
around the city. A total number of forty-five 
trips, with 1,312 in attendance, were made last 
year. Social affairs such as dancing parties, 
picnics and special outings are conducted and an 
exhibition of the best work of the season is 
given at the Art Institute. The club is open to 
beginners and professionals and has 150 members 
at present. We feel that this club fills a long-felt 
need. 

Riding Club—Year-round 

Lessons in riding are given every Monday, 

Wednesday and Friday evening at the Minne- 
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apolis Riding Academy, a special price having 
been secured from the Academy because of the 


numbers taking part. Classes are divided into 
beginning and advanced groups. During the sum- 
mer months the girls ride out of doors, and dur- 


ing the coldest weather in the rink. The mem- 
bership fee is 50 cents a year, the lessons $1 for 
an hour and a quarter. The club, which consists 
of 320 members, makes riding less expensive for 


the individual girl and gives the girls who enjoy 
riding an opportunity to become acquainted. A 
number of moonlight rides, special rides, dancing 
parties, sleigh rides and an annual banquet are 
conducted for the sake of the social values in- 
volved. 
Winter Sports—December to March 

As Minneapolis is the center of winter sport 
activities in the northwest, the winter sports pro- 


gram for girls is a comprehensive one. Many of 
the best skiers and figure skaters in the country 
are members of the various clubs, including the 
Girls’ Municipal Winter Sports Club which pro- 


motes skating (figure and speed), skiing and 


tobogganing. The membership fee is $1 a year 
and this is used to purchase toboggans and 
other equipment. Lessons in speed and 
figure skating are given two nights a_ week, 
and skiing is taught by the members of the Ski 
Club. The club a big toboggan party each 


| 


week ; it assists at the ski tournaments, puts on a 
winter circus on ice and has skating parties and 
races. Some wonderfully fine sport has grown 
out of the associations formed in this club, which 
has proved to be one of the most popular of all. 
The club meets at Glenwood Chalet, the winter 
sports center of the city. 
Bowling—September to May 

The demand for bowling has resulted in the 


formation of the Girls’ Municipal Bowling 
League for which the use of sixteen of the newest, 
cleanest and best ventilated alleys in the city has 
been secured for two nights a week. This year 
the league consists of four leagues comprising 
36 teams and 281 players, divided into city and 
commercial teams, these being sub-divided into 


handicap and straightaway. The entrance fee of 
$5 a team is used to buy trophies and to pay the 
salaries of score-keepers and meeting other ex- 
penses. In addition, the girls pay the alley 
charges. 

Bowling, we have found, fills the need of older 
girls and women who do not care for the more 
sfrenuous sports. 


Rifle Club—September to June 

The Girls’ Municipal Rifle Club, the only girls’ 
civilian rifle club outside of colleges in the coun- 
try, is now in its second successful year. Classes 
are held at the Armory on Thursday evenings. 
Three new rifles were purchased by the club with 
the proceeds from a dance given at Logan Park. 
A rabbit hunt, a turkey shoot and a number of 
social affairs have been given. The girls have 
developed a crack team which has been successful 
in winning matches with teams from all over the 
country. There are forty-five girls in regular 
attendance at the beginning and advanced grouy 

The membership fee is $1, the instruction fee 
50 cents a month. As there is no out-of-doors 
range, the club is disbanded in the summer. 


Archery—May to October 

The Archery Club, newly organized, has 
twenty-five members. A class is conducted every 
Wednesday evening in one of the centrally located 
parks. The instruction fee is 10 cents a lesson; 
the membership fee of 50 cents a summer is used 
for the purchase of bows and arrows. We hope 
to establish a course for the new game of Bonarro 
which combines many of the features of golf with 
archery. This will add great interest to the 
activity. 
Tennis—May to October 

So many requests for instruction in tennis 
were received that it was decided to set aside for 
this purpose, five nights a week, four courts of 
the group of eighteen at the Parade. Three hun- 
dred girls registered for these classes, paying 10 
cents a lesson to meet the expense of instruction. 
Later on, advanced instruction was given one 
night a week. Tennis tournaments, including a 
beginners’ event for this group, are conducted. 


Swimming—Year-round 

Lessons in swimming during the winter are 
conducted at the Municipal Baths and during the 
summer at Lake Calhoun. For this third seaso1 
of the swimming lessons the club has 200 mem 
bers. A competent instructor is engaged and the 
classes are divided into beginners and advanced 
A fee of $1 for twelve lessons is charged and thi 
money collected pays the instructor. Various 
meets are held. 


Canoeing—June to September 

There are eighty-five members in the cla 
which meets every Tuesday evening at Lake Cal- 
houn for instruction in paddling. The member- 
ship fee is 25 cents, and each girl pays 25 cents 
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sson to meet the expenses of instruction and 
enting canoes. A number of extended canoe 
picnics, roasts and canoe races are con- 
This club affords a new and interesting 


y Ball—December to April 

is sport is conducted in connection with the 

t ball schedule and is used as a substitute 

game. We are endeavoring to make it fll 

ls of girls who should not play basket ball 

ho enjoy competitive floor sport. This year 
leagues of twelve teams have been or- 
|, comprising seventy-two girls. 


Pitching—May to September 
all the playgrounds there are special 
for women, and at Loring Park there are 
urts used for the city championship events. 
year there were five teams with fifty-five 


; 


participating. Our experience has been 
his sport makes a strong appeal to older 


Year-round 
f the most delightful organizations in this 
nt is the Minneapolis Hiking Club—a 
which every woman and girl in the city 
part. Many strangers and former mem- 
w in all parts of the country remember 
b as one of their most enjoyable associa- 
the city. A hike is conducted every 
afternoon, generally ending with supper 
ing. One evening hike is held each week, 
e a month there is an all-day Sunday hike. 
the five years of its existence 18,867 peo- 
attended, walking a distance of 1,590 
Minneapolis is surrounded by beautiful 
untry and hills, and the club gives many 
i chance to become familiar with the beau- 
heir environment. 





SOME INTERESTING GROUPINGS 
of the same girls are registered in a num- 
lifferent clubs or leagues, and it has been 
ng to see the groupings which have 
Girls and women interested in hiking 
sure to enlist in winter sports, riding, 
nd other out-of-door sports rather 
ieir nature. Girls who enjoy diamond 
lly play basket ball and tennis and like 
sports. The girls and women who 
owling seem to form a distinct class of 
‘n, made up mainly of girls who work in 
offices and of older women. This 
not particularly interested in the social 


a 


tl 


features of their association and most of them 
bowl only during the winter. 

Horseshoe pitching, archery, shooting or sketch- 
ing have their own particular fans, and these 
activities seem to be the one hobby of the girls 
and women who go in for them. 

The social side of girls’ athletics are of tre- 
mendous importance, for if the girls do not form 
social relationships and make contacts which 
result in their doing things together, the interest 
lags. In team games they become acquainted as 
they play. But with activities such as winter 
sports, shooting, archery, riding and hiking, there 
must be parties and special events during the 
year. In Minneapolis many novel and interesting 
events have been the outgrowth of these activities. 

To see a program of activities grow from 
participation by a few girls to thousands is a 
revelation of the universal desire which exists for 
receiving and giving the best things there are in 
the world—health, happiness, freendship and 


Service. 





Neighborhood Organization 


The plan for neighborhood organization sug- 
gested by Successful Farming may be helpful to 
a number of communities contemplating such or- 
ganization. 

The plan, as worked out by the Center-Soll 
Home and Garden Club in Des Moines, involved 
a simple form of organization with a committee of 
a man and a woman in each block and also a boy 
and a girl, the neighbors in each district selecting 
their committeemen and a junior committee. The 
delegates then met and elected their chairman, 
secretary and executive committee, and adopted 
simple by-laws. 

Among the activities of the group were clean- 
up and paint-up campaigns, with planting of gar- 
dens, shrubs and trees, the dissemination of in- 
formation regarding the care of trees and flowers, 
and Christmas, Hallowe’en and Fourth of July 
celebrations. 

The plan for the Fourth of July celebration in- 
volved the blocking off of the street by the Police 
Department, where neighbors enjoyed dancing 
with an orchestra and viewed the fireworks. Ice 
cream cones and lemonade were on hand. 

The underlying purpose of the organization was 
to promote neighborliness, improve home, street, 
lawns and gardens, and make the section a better 
place in which to live. 
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Bonarro 
By 
Jay B. Nasu, Oakland, California 
SOMETHING NEW ON THE FACE OF THE EartH! 


They tell us that there is nothing new on the 
face of the earth, yet every few days a new 


game turns up. Is it really new? At least the 
name is new and the rules are new. We shall 
have to confess, however, that the principles of 
all these so-called ‘“‘new games” are as old as 


all games, 
The “Pulls” of Golf 

What are the elements that have contributed 
to the great growth of golf during the past few 
years? It is not, as most golfers say, “We love 
the exercise—it’s not the game after all.” It ts 
the game! We are all thankful, however, that 
the exercise goes with it. If it were only the 
exercise, that could be had by walking around 
the yard. All exercise must be motivated. <A 
president of one of the well known normal 
schools of the Northwest said to me a few days 
ago, “I am too lazy to take my walks straight— 
they must be motivated by having a gun on my 
shoulder.” 

But, to come back to golf—what are the 
“pulls” of the game? The long, beautiful flight 
of the drive—it is a joy to see it ride; the 
accurate approach—a conquest over hazards; the 
deadly put—a game of judging the fine charac- 
teristics of the green; of course, the “ball-ball- 
ball” has its side also. The exercise, the out-of- 
doors, the fresh air are just what we talk about 
and, of course, are the elements of the game that 
do us the real good. In addition to these “pulls,” 
I sometimes wonder whether the high price of 
country clubs is not one of the things that make 
us think we like the game of golf. 

A New and Inexpensive Adaptation of Golf 

Bonarro—bow and arrow—archery golf is an 
adaptation of golf—the something new on the 
face of the earth we are talking about. In it 
stands are substituted for tees, double-faced tar- 
gets (twenty inch) are substituted for greens, 
bows and arrows are substituted for golf clubs 
and balls. 

As in golf you get the long flight—and may 
I say that the flight of the arrows is just as 
thrilling as the flight of a golf ball. Next, you 
get the accurate approach, and finally the thrill 





of hitting the BULL’S EYE. Again, may I say 
that the thud of hitting a bull’s eye is fully up 
to the thrill that comes with the drop of the golf 
ball into the cup. The exercise is just the same, 
the fresh air is just the same and the out-of- 
doors is just the same, and—if you must—you 
can make it an “arrow-arrow-arrow.” 

Witness—I am a golfer, an “upper dub.” | 
have won a few cups, have been runner up in 
several finals and I keep well supplied with golf 
balls from my friends, who think that they can 
play better golf than I can; I play every time 
I can get a chance, which is about twice a week; 
and, in spite of all this, may I say that I get just 
as much thrill out of bonarro as I do out of golf. 
I am just as proud of my yew bow as I am of 
my steel shafted driver. 

The one objection to bonarro is going to be, 
I suspect, that it does NOT cost much to equip 
a course and does NOT cost much to play on it! 
This objection may prove fatal as viewed by the 
average country club, but it will commend it to 
recreation departments! Very seriously, this 
game should take the place of golf in many small 
cities where $25,000 to $50,000 cannot be laid 
out for a nine-hole golf course. Small clubs, 
summer resorts and summer camps should find 
this a game to fill a long felt need. 

3onarro is a game of slightly less accuracy 
than golf; thus it can be learned more easily 
and because of this the range of ages of people 
who can be interested is much greater than in golf. 
Children at the age of seven, shooting with a 
twenty-pound bow, find the game very fascinat- 
ing. An added attraction to both children and 
adults is the opportunity offered to make all of 
the individual equipment needed—namely, the 
bow and arrows. The targets are very cheap 
and the upkeep of the course is nothing, Land 
that could not be used for other things can thus 
be made to serve a good purpose. 


RuLEs FOR BONARRO 

The following tentative rules are being tried 
out. It will be necessary to revise them from 
time to time as the game develops. It IS devel- 
oping fast in Oakland and the first inter-club 
match will be held in a few weeks on the Oakland 
Municipal Bonarro Course. There will be at 
least five teams entered. 


Rule 1. Course 
A. The course consists of the whole area 
where playing is permitted. 
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Che course, which should measure not 
less than 2,400 yards in distance to be 
shot, is marked by eighteen double-faced 
20-inch targets, placed at such distances 
as suits the landscape and space available. 


Implements 
[he official implements comprise a bow 

any size and type except a cross bow, 
ind arrows of any style and length, to 
be changed during play to suit the archer’s 
convenience. Hunting arrow-heads are 
barred 

Object of the Game 


lo score with an arrow on the eighteen 
least number of shots. 


P 
f 
-~ 


Side consists of 1, 2, 3 or 4 archers, 
known as a single, twosome, threesome or 
foursome. 


No more than four archers may shoot at 


a target at one time, and none shall shoot 
at a target until the archers ahead shall 


have reached the next stand. Any archer 
olating this rule may have his shot re- 


called and must shoot it over again when 


the course is clear, all other archers with 


him having precedence. 


hese are of regulation size of 20 inches, 


nade of such material as to withstand any 
ordinary penetration without damaging 


e target has two faces and is painted to 
a white circular center area of four 


diameter, surrounded by a black ring 

hes wide, in turn surrounded by a 
hite ring four inches wide, the last white 
ng being outlined with a one-half inch 
| stripe. Their values in scoring are 

two and three, reading from the cen- 
\n arrow cutting two colors shall 


ire the lowe r count, 


his denotes the starting place for a tar- 
it shall be marked by a monument 
suitable material not to exceed five 
hes in width or twenty inches in height. 
[he archer shall take his stand with his 
foremost foot behind the monument. 
word “stand” shall also apply to the 


archer’s position with drawn bow ready 
to shoot, i. e., the archer takes his stand. 
Rule 7. Scoring 
A. A score of one is counted against an 
archer for every shot taken to hit a target, 
and additional shots are charged against 
him on hitting the target as follows: 
Bull’s eye, none; first ring, one; second 
ring, two. An arrow anywhere in the 
target, in or outside the red ring, shall 
score 2. For example: 
3 archers hit the target on their third 
shots respectively as follows: 
A strikes the bull’s eye; his score is 
} strikes the black ring; his score is 


ty + io) 


C strikes the white ring; his score is 
The archer having the lowest score for 
the course shall be declared the winner. 

B. A BUCK—When an archer shall shoot 
from the stand and hit the center white 
of the target with the first arrow, it shall 
be known as a buck, and he shall be 
credited with shooting that distance, and 
no score shall be marked against him. 

C. A BIRD—When an archer shall shoot 
from the stand and hit the target any- 
where with the first arrow, it is known 
as a bird. The archer shall be credited 
with making that distance in one shot, 
irrespective of the score made on _ the 
target. 

D. A tied score is decided by 

1. Match play; shooting another target. 
2. Medal play; shooting over the course 
again, at a time specified by the Commit- 
tee. 
Rule 8. Sides 

A. The game of BONARRO shall be played 

by two sides, each playing its own arrows. 
Rule 9. Shooting 

A. A shot is any releasing of an arrow from 
the bow string so that it travels to such 
a distance that the archer cannot touch 
any part of it with his outstretched bow 
without moving from his stand. 

B. After the first shot at a target an archer 
shall take his stand for the next shot at 
the place where the point of the arrow 
lies. 

C. The target-stand shall be so constructed 
that the target may have only two posi- 
tions; one, directly facing the stand; the 
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second, at a right angle to the first posi- case nearer to the target (nor at a less 
tion. An archer may shoot to better his acute angle), one shot being scored against 
position with regard to the target, but him for the change in position. 
such posit may be obtained by an actual : a 
shot only. It shall be the privilege of the Rule 10. Out of Bound 
archer to turn the target to either of its Out of bounds shall be any area in which 
two positions, to better his opportunity play is prohibited on any particular course. 
_ eee oe _ al Rule 11. Lost Arrow 
D. The arrow ng farthest from the target 
iiee romiititins sll tis ts feet anno An arrow shall be deemed lost when it 
shot on the ensuing round, except as cannot be found after five minutes’ dili- 
eee ered by a rules penalty. gent search by all parties shooting from 
E. The archer having ‘the leteat eee ben the stand at that time, and another shall 
a given target shall have the honor, and be shot in its place, the archer taking his " 
shall shoot first at the next stand. stand at a point agreed upon oy on 
F. The minimum distance from the target players or the tournament committee as ° 
thet an acoow daw te oct shall te one the approximate location of the lost arrow, 
yard. after the firet dhot from the stand, One shot shall be scored against the archer 
and five yat upon any subsequent shot losing the arrow. 
at the same target measured from the Rule 12. Obstructions 
center of the target to the point of the Any temporary obstruction relating to the 9 
, a) eee oe ly drawn on the bow. construction or upkeep of the field, such ‘ 
G. An archer wl shall have shot after as piled leaves, cut hay or grass, wheel- | 
overstepping his stand, or who shall have barrows, farm implements or any vehicle, : 
shot out turn, shall have his shot re- cut brush, etc., may be moved or the 
called, ™ ' shall shoot it a — archer may take his stand to one side, 
trom = tn rect distance or in proper only that he may not take undue advan- 
— tage to thus better his position. 
H. A disput be settled by recalling an 
arrow at shooting it over again, the Rule 13. Practice Competition : 
score to be as though the arrow had not No practice by competitors is allowed on : 
4 yet been shot the course on days of competition before 
oe I. When a t is absolutely unplayable, the a match, unless otherwise agreed by the 
if archer may take his stand as near as pos- Tournament Committee as a courtesy t 
/ sible to the lie of the arrow, but in no the visiting players. 
/ 
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Community Singing Pro- 
gresses” 
By 
KENNETH S. CLARK 
nal Bureau for the Advancement of Music 


llowing the demobilization period there was 
tural slump in community singing, which was 
rt of the emotional let-down of that period. 
lackening of the tide of community “sings” 
certain persons to ask, “Did not com- 
singing die out with the war?’ That 
can be answered with a confident nega- 
It is true that there are fewer opportunities 
essities for holding big community sings 
a high emotional plane. Probably there is 
iller volume of community singing, or rather 
frequent participation by large masses of 
le. Nevertheless, community singing is still 
on encouragingly, in what its advocates con- 
to be a more wholesome form. Besides its 
on special occasions, it now plays a more 
neous part in the daily life of the people. 
use of community singing in the daily 
may well have eluded the ears of critical 
nentators because it is not a performance 
habit with many groups. Take, for ex- 
the numerous men’s civic luncheon clubs 
are doing a fine job in helping to make their 
unities better places in which to live. Some- 
s remarked of them, “When I see a good 
ng club, I know that it is an active, progres- 
lub.” To help its clubs make the most of 
musical possibilities, there is a well directed 
ment within Rotary International; the or- 
ation has its own song book, its song leaders 
irequent round-table conferences on methods. 
is International also has its book of songs 
forward looking Music Committee headed 
musical educator of national eminence, Prof. 
| W. Dykema of Columbia University. The 
tendency is found in a greater or less degree 
the various local groups of the Lions, 
Exchange, Quota and other national 
Ot men. 








sibly the matter of mass singing is the one 
| field in which our American men are a 
re active, personally, than our women. 
ever, there is no less stimulation of assembly 


2 ven at Recreation Congress at Atlantic City, N. J., 
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singing by the national alignments that engross 
the women, such as the National Federation of 
Music Clubs and the General Federation of 
Womens’ Clubs. Each has its department that 
devotes thought and energy to developing com- 
munity singing. Each has its official song (in 
both cases the same—America, the Beautiful). 

Among the boys’ and girls’ societies the young 
idea is being taught to shoot, vocally, and the 
youngsters respond glowingly to the process. 
The Boy Scouts have a well-edited song book 
embracing a sterling literature of Scout songs. 
30th the Girl Scouts and the Campfire Girls are 
stressing group singing in a similar way, with 
emphasis upon creating a greater song literature 
of their own. Then we have the painstaking 
development of group singing in the public 
schools. To make the leading of this singing 
more skillful, the school music supervisors of 
Pennsylvania were trained in community song 
leadership by Robert Lawrence last summer at 
the West Chester State Normal. Similar train- 
ing is required in several college courses for 
supervisors. The singing of the youngsters in 
the Sunday schools is also being directed into 
better channels through hymn memory contests 
stressing the finer hymns. 

If these types of habitual singing are not ad- 
mitted as evidence of the present continuance of 
the custom, let me submit examples in the more 
elaborate forms. For instance, the entire project 
of the Hollywood Bowl Concerts owes its incep- 
tion to the spirit generated by the several winter- 
time series of Hollywood Community Sings 
which still thrive under the leadership of Hugo 
Kirchhofer. California, with its exceptional 
climate, has especially nurtured community sing- 
ing through its facilities for handling large out- 
door song assemblages. San Diego’s regular 
sings at its organ pavillion have been a feature 
of the city’s life ever since the war. Long Beach 
has its sing every Monday night. Weekly sings, 
with a folk art background, are also provided for 
Pasadena by its Community Music and Art Asso- 
ciation. A musical awakening of an entire town 
through community singing has been brought 
about in Redlands, the offshoots being an artist 
series and a community orchestra. A similar ex- 
perience is that of the “western Coney Island” of 
Venice, where the sings have created a real com- 
munity spirit as well as a permanent music pro- 
gram. 

Such instances, of course, are to be found all 
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across the continent. So much vocal interest 
abounds among the men’s clubs of Denver that 
during the last National Music Week there was 
a community singing competition among six of 
such clubs and also among eight lodges of the 
Knights of Pythias. In Chicago last summer 
the South Park Commissioners imported Harry 
Barnhart to lead their series of sings throughout 
that system of parks. They regarded the enter- 
prise as so successful that they have re*engaged 
this pioneer leader for next summer. The wide- 


spread custom of recreational singing among in- 
dustrial groups finds exemplification at Flint, 
Michigan, where W. W. Norton and the Com- 
munity Music Association have built an especially 
happy singing spirit among the workers. 

It is Community Service which in Cincinnati 
fosters the community singing that culminates 
each autumn in a big sing at Eden Park. A tidy 
little crowd of 30,000 participated in the fifth an- 
nual sing last October. Community singing is 
also a part of Pittsburgh’s exemplary system of 
city band concerts each summer which is super- 
vised by the Civic Club of Allegheny County. In 
Baltimore the municipality itself, through Fred- 
erick R. Huber, its municipal director of music, 
provided for community singing in the parks 
throughout the past summer. Nowhere has there 
been a more week-by-week development of com- 
munity sings than at Washington, where Robert 
Lawrence and the Community Music Association 
have created a civic music institution that is 
crystallized each year in the Capital’s own Music 
Week. 

And so it goes! These are merely some of the 
high spots chosen somewhat at random. In 
the returns to a questionnaire on municipal music 
sent out to mayors by the National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music, the figures showed 
seventy-four cities having community singing with 
their band concerts and forty more cities which 
have public community sings with sufficient 
regularity for the respective mayors to regard 
them as an institution. This is in addition to 
all the habitual use of community singing that 
obtains in almost every town. 


Mothers’ Club Song Contes: 

One of the most interesting activities of Ci 
cinnati Community Service was a song contest 
which mothers from eighteen years of age 
seventy took part. The majority of these won: 
had never before taken any interest in music. 

In promoting the contest, Norman Fel 
Director of Community Singing for Cincinn: 
Community Service, met with the presidents 
the Cincinnati mothers’ clubs and explained in 
detail the plan for the contest, urging that tl 
presidents take steps to have their clubs parti 
pate. A short time later a letter was mailed giv- 
ing organization outlines and rules of the co: 
test. A postcard was also enclosed which served 
as a registration blank. ‘The outline provided for 
a director and accompanist who were to be chosen 
from the club membership. They would not, 
however, be eligible if they received compensa- 
tion. The clubs were asked to sing one of the fol- 
lowing five songs: Sweet and Low, Love’s Old 
Sweet Song, Aloha Oe, Santa Lucia and O Sole 
Mio; and, in addition, one song not on the list. 

Twenty-nine mothers’ clubs organized choruses 
and sent in registration cards. These cards were 
scattered and collected into four piles. In this 
way four preliminary contests were arranged on 
separate afternoons, a winner being selected at 
each preliminary contest. 

Musically prominent women of Cincinnati 
acted as judges. The four winning clubs again 
competed in the final contest for the trophy 
awarded by Community Service. Great en- 
thusiasm was expressed over the contest, approxi- 
mately four hundred spectators being present to 
applaud their favorites. The judges awarded the 
trophy to the Madisonville Mothers’ Club, who 
sang O Sole Mio and Little Mother of Mine. 
The winning club has been asked to broadcast its 
songs from station WLW of the Crosley Radio 
Corporation. 

All the members participating in the song con- 
test have registered to take part in a city-wide 
glee club which will be known as the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs Glee Club. Work for this 
large chorus will be started next fall. 








“The development of this love of beauty has not only a value to the happiness of the in- 
dividual, it has a value to the welfare of the nation. The things that are material, the house, the 
food, the clothing, the business—what you choose—tend to differentiate us. The things of the 
spirit tend to bring us together. It is not on the things that are material, it is on the things that 
are spiritual that the great kinships of life, the great kinships of the world are founded.” 


—Morris GRAY 
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| The Municipal Support 
of Music 


in address delivered before the Community 
and Drama Conference held in Los An- 
, California, January 3rd, Herbert L. Clarke, 
tor of the Long Beach, California, Municipal 
, presented some interesting facts abcut the 
pment of musicipal music. 
was in 1909 that Long Beach first ventured 
That it has proved a 
table one is evidenced in the fact that a great- 
was appropriated for the support ot the 


this civic activity. 


Municipal Band in the present fiscal 


| beac 
than in any previous year in its history. 
he Municipal Band is a regularly established 
tment in the musicipal organization of Long 
It has a personnel of fifty-two men in all 
Director, a Secretary who combines with his 
secretarial duties that of publicity agent, and fifty 
| members. Among these members are 
some of the most talented bandmen in America, 
twenty of them being regularly programmed as 
soloists with the band and giving interpretations 
many a bandmaster would he proud to in- 
clude in his concerts. There are also :n:umer- 
combinations in instrumentation in duei, trio, 
quartette, quintette and sextette, enabling the di- 
give wide variety to his programs and 
ide more numbers of special appeal to the 
lid audience which comes to hear us <laily. 
e maintenance of the band is provided for 
ugh a special tax of &8¢ on each $100 of as- 





sessed valuation. This makes available a sum for 
tl ear of $128,000 regularly set aside as the 
\lunicipal Band fund, and over which the director 
mplete control. The personnel of the band 





iled for by city ordinance, specifying the 
ber of men to be employed on each instrument 
the maximum salary to be paid each. As 
specifications in respect to instrumentation 
| ire drawn on the recommendation of the director 
fg himself 
re to acquiesce in such recommendations as 
vithin the budget limit, no great hardship 
the directing head of the band. 
members of the band are under a special 
rvice status, which removes the political 
el t from the employment situation, and the 
is the sole judge of their fitness for posi- 
vith the band. He is also the sole arbiter in 
affecting their discharge. I am very proud 
‘n in our organization—proud not only of 


, and the Council has always been found 
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their outstanding skill as musicians but proud of 
the fact that they are a fine upstanding group of 
citizens with whom it is a pleasure to be associated, 
and a credit to the city they serve. 

“IT suggest that in the organization of any musi- 
cal organization along the lines of the Long 
Beach Municipal Band, the factor of character 
be made equally paramount with the factor of 
musicianship. The services of men combining 
both qualities can be secured, and the higher the 
standard of character the greater the value of the 
men to the community which employs them. This 
consideration will remove such causes of criti- 
cism as might be justified against any group lack- 
ing qualities of good citizenship. 

“In return for the expenditure of $128,000, 
what does the City of Long Beach receive? 

“The band programs two concerts each week 
day in the year with the exception of Monday, and 
one concert each Sunday afternoon—a total of 
eleven each week, to none of which is there any 
charge for admission. On the basis of eleven con- 
certs each week for the fifty working weeks of the 
year—the men are given a two-weeks’ holiday in 
the spring with full pay—there are provided for 
the entertainment of our citizens and for the thou- 
sands of visitors who come to us every day in the 
week, 550 concerts each year. 

“On occasions of real civic importance the band 
is available for parades by arrangement with the 
director, and ten such appearances were made in 
the past twelve months. In addition, five special 
concerts were given for the school children of the 
city and this has been among the most pleasurable 
and important of the band’s activities. Interest- 
ing little talks are given the young folks in which 
explanation is made of the musical family to which 
each of the instruments belong, its range, tonal 
quality, name and its particular function in rela- 
tion to the whole. The talks are illustrated with 
practical demonstrations on each kind of instru- 
ment by the soloists of the band, and the program 
concludes with a concert of four numbers selected 
with a view to their particular appropriateness for 
juvenile minds. This is an activity of incalculable 
value to these minds in the formative stage, and in 
no little part it justifies the support of the band by 
the municipality. Each week the men have two 
rehearsals of two and a half hours’ duration, so 
that their time is pretty fully occupied with their 
musical duties. 

“Here then, we had last year, counting regular 
concerts, parades and juvenile concerts, 565 public 
appearances of the band. On the basis of the 
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population of 150,000 for Long Beach, the $128,- 
000 tax represents a per capita cost of 85¢ each 
year, with the per capita cost of each public appear- 
ance running around the negligible figure of one- 
seventh of one cent. 

“Commercially there is value in the fact that 
thousands of people are attracted to Long Beach 
by the opportunity of hearing music of the higher 
quality interpreted by master performers, and the 
benefits accruing to the city’s business from this 
source can be calculated in cold dollars and cents. 
The city also enjoys the feeling that in inviting 
people to visit Long Beach it is offering them 
something to make their sojourn attractive, and 
the benefits are, in consequence, not all one-sided. 
It is demonstrable from written statements that 
many tourists are attracted to the city specifically 
by reason of the free concerts provided by the 
band. 

“The concerts are given on the air every after- 
noon between 2:30 and 4:00, and the first part of 
the program each evening between 7:00 and 8:00 
is also broadcast. Letters of commendation of 
the band’s work have been received from points as 
widely separated as Batavia, New York, and Val- 
dez, Alaska. 

“To those who may be impelled to follow the 
example of Long Beach, let me say they will find 
no bed of roses. It costs money to do the thing 
right, and if it isn’t worth doing well, it should 
not be attempted at all. It means taxation, and 
anything even remotely suggesting taxation in 
these days will meet with a determined and voci- 
ferous opposition. This was the case in Long 
Beach, and even today there recurs from time to 
time in negligible degree opposition to continua- 
tion of the expense of maintenance of our band. 


“In the face of some slight opposition recently 
expressed, The Press Telegram determined to 
ascertain the exact sentiment of the people regard- 
ing the value of the band to the city, and threw its 
columns open to letters in which citizens might ex- 
press themselves. The response was vigorous, 
emphatic and illuminating. In a ratio of better 
than five to one, the citizens of Long Beach ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Municipal Band is 
one of the city’s most valuable assets. They have 
come to realize its value so fully that many of the 
men bearing the greatest burden of taxation have 
declared themselves ready not only to provide 
through taxation for the continuation of the or- 
ganization as a municipal entity as it now exists, 
but further to accept increased taxation so that the 


band may be built up to a point where it will have 
no peer in America. It is such support which 
heartens us all to the belief that the day of greater 
unselfishness in community thought is fast dawn- 
ing—a day when the cultural, the educational, the 
altruistic things in life will be deemed of equal 
importance with things material. 

“There are many things to be guarded against 
if the municipal support of music is to be a suc- 
cessful venture, even after the foundation for it 
has been laid. One grave danger to the success of 
such organizations lies in the fact that the en- 
gagement of individuals may be made as a reward 
for political services without much respect to the 
ability of men so employed. Such practice would 
utterly destroy the spirit of any organization 
operated under municipal auspices. It would cre- 
ate a situation which no self-respecting director 
would tolerate for a moment, and far better no 
municipally maintained organization at all than 
one started under conditions which could only 
result in discredit to the great cause of musical 
advancement in America through official municipal 
support. 

“Official statistics recently gathered covering 
appropriations for the municipal support of music 
show that $1,778,580 is the expenditure through- 
out America, of which California’s share is $244,- 
305. Long Beach’s expenditure of $128,000 for 
the year represents more than 7 per cent of the 
total for the entire country and more than 52 
per cent of the expenditures of the great state of 
which it is a part.” 


nN 





Let’s Make the Dubs Play Too.—Even the 
loudest yeller in the bleachers isn’t exercising 
enough of himself, and the silent looker-on is a 
total loss. Possibly they would be dreary dubs in 
the team line-up; a game between bleacherites 
only might be pretty sad to watch. But ten such 
games, or a hundred, taking in every student in 
the school, would be worth far more to the com- 
munity ten years later than the most faultless per- 
formance of the picked few on the school team. 

The towering genius and the creepy, unde- 
veloped moron do not average within computing 
distance of two normal children led to develop to 
their best. Compulsory physical education in 
school and college is a growing need. 

Collier’s, Nov. 1, 1924 
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Rochester Promotes Amer- 
ican Music 

ntinuing the development of his great vision 
irrying music into the warp and woof of 
rican life, George Eastman has made avail- 
productions of American scores, both orches- 

nd operatic. Young Americans who would 

vise lack a hearing were asked to submit 
ositions to the School of Music. Those 
whose work was accepted for use by the Roches- 
‘hilharmonic Orchestra were invited to re- 

ls and performance as guests of the School 

[usic. Two such concerts have been given 
pring and will probably become annual 


inning with moving picture shows in the 

n Theatre, with unusual musical programs, 
‘astman’s gifts have made possible a re- 
ble development of musical taste of the peo- 

Rochester. The Rochester Philharmonic 
O stra gives matinee concerts to between 35,- 
0 nd 40,000 people each week at thirty-five 

cents admission, students twenty-five 
( [hree opera performances in English have 
iven by the Rochester American Opera 
Company, Faust, Pagliacci and Boris Godounoff. 
\ir. Eastman believes that the great masses will 
w opera until it is sung in the native 
In Italy, France and Germany all grand 
endered in the native tongue. Because 
patronage in America there are but two 
the United States—New York and Chi- 
here grand opera companies have been 
ntly organized. In both of these the 

ongue prevails. 
the aim of Mr. Eastman to prove that 
ra can be rendered well and effectively 

*lish language. 

Potent Leisure.—George H. Gartlan, Director 
New York City Public Schools, ad- 
dr the National Education Association at 
its 1924 meeting, said: “In one of our great cities 

in a children’s court propounded this 
que to 84 children who were breught before 
juvenile delinquency : 
uu love music and do you love to sing?” 


four of the 84 said, “Yes.” The judge 


aft \4 ic 


said, ‘If the public schools of America did half 
as 1 to teach children to use their hours of 
recr n well as to prepare them for business 
ther uld be less need for children’s courts.’ ” 


Detroit’s First Annual 
Men’s Indoor Meet 


Another progressive step was recently taken 
by the City of Detroit in its development of com- 
munity centers, when the First Annual Men’s In- 
door Meet was held at the Atkinson Community 
House. The meet or carnival, the first ever held 
to show the men’s winter activities of the De- 
partment of Recreation, was an idea conceived 
and carried to its successful conclusion by John 
J. Considine, Assistant Supervisor of Recreation. 

Manifesting an interest such as is rarely seen 
in similar events, an audience of more than 1,500 
adults were present at the Atkinson Community 
House to view the splendid spectacle in which 
fully 600 contestants, representing 18 community 
centers, took part. The carnival took on all the 
aspects of a civic affair, having for its Honor- 
able Chairman, Mayor Smith of Detroit, with 
Judge Moynihan as one of the contest judges, 
as well as a goodly representation of the City’s 
leading citizens in the audience. 

The meet was divided into three parts: exhibi- 
tion, competitive, and aquatic events. 
the exhibition events were apparatus exhibitions 
by more than fifty members of the German, 
Swedish, Bohemian and Danish Turnvereins; a 
mass calisthenics class of 250 members repre- 


Among 


senting ten community centers; a barbell class; 
Indian club drills, stunts, contortionists and 
tumblers. 

The competitive events comprised shuttle re- 
lay races, a forty yard dash, boxing, tug-of-war 
and a volley ball game between teams represent- 
ing the east and west sides. Life saving exhibi- 
tions and water polo marked the chief aquatic 
events. Basketball and indoor games with which 
the general public is quite familiar were dispensed 
with. 

The carnival, as stated before, marks a de- 
cided advance in directed recreation in the City 
of Detroit and the enthusiasm which attended 
each event assures its future annual recurrence. 
It also brought into the Department of Recrea- 
tion’s work teams from the German, Swedish 
and Danish gymnastic associations. 





“Man is above all a pleasure loving animal and 

a recognition of the pleasure principle is an 

essential to the understanding of his behavior.” 
—FrepericK L. WE tts, Appleton, N. Y. 
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Dramatics 


The Playground and Recreation Association 
of America recently sent to Camp Directors a 
questionnaire including an inquiry about camp 
dramatics. The answers indicate that stunts, 
pageants and very short plays are the forms 
most popular. The chief reason for not pro- 
ducing long formal plays is the lack of time for 
rehearsals and the absence in many cases of an 
experienced dramatic director on the staff. Pag- 
eantry employing dancing and other arts taught 
in camp is being utilized more and more, espe- 
cially for the closing production. 

Stunts now hold an important place in camp 
dramatics. Directors recognize the value of well 
planned and well executed stunts in developing 
originality and ingenuity and are endeavoring to 
find in all stunts a result worth the effort. There 
is a growing desire on the part of boys and girls 
to make their particular stunt night a clever, 
artistic and interesting contribution, The an- 
swers to a questionnaire sent to Girl Scout lead- 
ers as to how stunts might be improved were 
almost unanimous in urging that they be put in 
the hands of an able camp leader and planned 
several days in advance of the presentation. The 
following suggestions on the subject from other 
camp leaders seem especially helpful: 

1. Encourage the dramatization of folk lore 

and ballads; 


2. Apply knowledge of nature and good lit- 
erature to stunts; 
3. Interest the boys and girls in the idea so 


that they will search for material before 
coming to camp; 

4. Make stunts a part of a big program of 
competition ; 

5. Have the first stunt night well planned 
and given over to a responsible group who 
will set a high standard for the season; 

6. Have books available suggesting stunts 
which have proved successful through pro- 
duction ; 

7. Produce both original and tried-out stunts; 

8. Create stunts which will depict the ideals 

of individual organizations. 

The circus and the minstrel show, in minia- 
ture, as produced in camps belong to the stunt 
family and never fail in popularity. The district 
school, the country fair, the toy shop, the mock 
wedding, the inevitable take-off of the staff and 
take-off of a day in camp need no explanation; 
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in Camp 


scarcely a camp closes its season without the 

presentation of at least one of these. Almost 

equally popular is the dramatization of Indian 
tales, especially with boys. These dramatizations 
are usually original and very often depict the 

Indian history of the camp site. The ques- 

tionnaire also indicated that many camps are 

interested in the dramatization of Bible stories, 
usually presented on Sunday night. 

There are camps where the same groups stay 
throughout the season and an experienced dra- 
matic director is employed. In these camps 
exceptionally fine productions are often devel- 
oped. The list of plays in this bibliography has 
been compiled for the short time campers. Other 
plays for more experienced groups are available. 

Successful stunts contributed by camp direc- 
tors: 

1. Fortunes. The campers are seated around 
the fire divided into groups according to 
their birth months. A half dozen or more 
members of the camp draped in sheets 
march in to the slow beat of a drum; the 
leader, after being seated on a throne of 
boughs about which group the attendants, 
opens a huge book and reads the fortunes 
of the campers according to months. As 
each horoscope is read it adds to the 
atmosphere of the occasion if the astral 
colors are thrown on the group. A strong 
flashlight with colored gelatin sheets will 
produce this effect. 

2. Radio. A camper inside a radio box acts 
the loud speaker and static, speaking about 
camp topics fifty years hence. 

3. Moving Picture Tryout. Actors are se- 
lected by vote for best acting. 

4. A Safe Crossing. The scene: A railroad 
station. Three characters: Deaf station 
agent, deaf couple. The man endeavors 
to find out about trains. Has an exceed- 
ingly hard time trying to make anyone 
understand. Finally discovers that no 
trains are due from the east, west, north 
or south. The wife sighs and says, “Well, 
I guess we can cross the track then.” 

5. Pantomime. The Discovery of America’ 
1. Columbus aboard ship sighting land. 
2. Landing party setting out for shore. 
3. Arrival of the Indian offering peace 
pipe and exchange of gifts. 
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Attention is called to 
all points of interest around camp. 
Happy Dreams. A camper comes on the 


Sight Seeing Bus, 


stage very slowly, yawns and finally drops 
to sleep under a tree. Several campers 
then appear and act out the dream of the 
sleeping camper. 

A Mock 


account for its sins. 


Trial. ‘The staff is called to 
Battle of Blenheim. The stage is lighted 
Suddenly sev- 
One steps to the front 
sattle of Blenheim.” The 
the lines as they are 
Strange subdued music may be 


ily by weird green lights. 
eral ghosts appear. 
and recites “The 

ther ghosts act 
Sp yken. 
played throughout. Lighting effects would 
add greatly to the performance. 
Scotch Minstrel Night. Old songs, tales, 
dances and ballads create a realistic and 
appealing number. 
] h Battle. A 


pirates and natives. 


fight between 
(Careful supervision 


glorious 


is suggested. ) 


Mother Goose. Mother Goose rhymes 
were dramatized and also presented in 
pantomime. 

bibliography which follows is submitted 
iid to Directors in quest of material to 


heir need: 


Fun and Fancy, by Elizabeth Hines 


Price, 50c 
splendid dramatic stunts arranged for 


French. 


ps, clubs, schools and playgrounds 
Action and Dialog Songs, by Douglass 
Hoschna 
Witmark & Sons. 


lelightful collection of songs with de- 


Two volumes; $1 each 
instructions for each movement of the 
nal Convention, by Chas. N. Douglass. 


Vitmark & Sons. 


ntertaining sketch introducing as char- 


Price, 35c 


the rooster, horse, gander, cow, mon- 
The animals’ laments are 


1 
7 
' 


others. 


aining chapters on stunts: 


y Amateur Entertainments, by Helen 


ers and the Icebreaker Herself, by 


Leister 


Phunology, by E. O. Harbin 
Games and Recreational Methods, by Charles 
F. Smith 
(For detailed description of 


above men- 


tioned books see page 157) 
Circus: 

Suggestions for an Amateur Circus 
Playground and Recreation Association of 
America. Price, 15c 

Plans for the organization of a circus, sug- 

gestions for a program and ideas for stunts 

and costumes 
A Circus, by Helen Durham, 

The Woman’s Press. Price, 75c 
Directions for organizing a circus, good 
suggestions for parade and circus stunts. 
Clown dance described in detail. Adapted 

especially to girls 

Sorepaw and Fells Circus, by Margaret S. 

Bridge and Margaret H. Hahn 
Eldridge Entertainment House. Price, 35c 

Contains excellent ideas for parade, side 
show and circus stunts 

How to Put On an Amateur Circus, by Fred 
A. Hacker and Prescott W. Eames 

T. S. Dennison & Co. Price, $1.75 

Complete instructions for the big show, the 

side shows, the parade and how to make up. 

Numerous working drawings, sketches and 

photographs 
Minstrel Shows: 

The Minstrel Encyclopedia, by 
Hare 

Walter Baker & Co. Price, $1 

One of the most complete minstrel guide 

books ever published, setting forth in detail 

just how to produce a minstrel show from 


Walter Ben 


the organization of the company to the final 
curtain of the performance 

Amateur Minstrel Guide and Burnt Cork En- 
cyclopedia, by Frank Dumont 

Witmark & Sons. Price, $1.50 
Contains important instructions for everyone 
taking part in a minstrel show. Includes 
a general supply of jokes, gags, stage effects, 
cake walk; in fact, covers every phase of 
this entertainment 
Drills and Marches (Catalogs on application) 

T. S. Dennison & Co. 
Edgar S. Werner & Co. 
Penn Publishing Co. 
Eldridge Entertainment House 
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Mock Trial (Catalogs on application ) 
Fitzgerald Publishing Company. 


Walter Baker & ( 
Indian Lore 


Indian Games and Dances with Native Songs, 


by Alice C. Fletcher 
C. C. Birchard & Co. Price, $2 
Contains full directions for four dance fes- 
tivals and many Indian games 
Indian Folk Tales, by Nixon-Roulet 
American Book Co. Price, 56c 
Indian Material from the Office of Indian 
Affairs, Dept. of Interior, Washington: 
Indian Music, Bulletin 19 (1923) 
Indian and Pioneer Stories for Children, 
Bulletin 13 (1925) 
Indian Religion, Bulletin 7 (1922) 


Bibliography Indian Legends, Bulletin 2 
(1924), and other excellent bulletins 


Ceremonials and Bible Plays: 
Friends of Jesus, by Lydia M. Glover 
Abingdon Press. Price, 75c. 
Six short dramatizations from the New 
Testament for young people. Simple cos- 
tumes and scenery 
Six Bible Plays, by Mabel Hobbs and Helen 
Miles 
The Century Company. Price, $2 
Plays of simplicity based on Old Testament 
stories. Illustrated with photographs of the 
characters in costumes. Included are the 
words and music of traditional Hebrew 
melodies. Dramatized especially for inex- 


perienced directors 


Services for the Open, by L. I. Mattoon and 
H. D. Bragdon 
The Century Company. Price, $1 
Contains songs, hymns and readings that 
may be dramatized. Arranged especially for 


camp use 
Ceremonies and Dramatized Folkways, by E. 
R. Jasspon and B. Becker 
The Century Company. Price, $2.50 
Contains delightful ceremonies of many 
lands, short devotional plays and patriotic 
suggestions which will be of great value to 
directors seeking material for assembly in 
camps and schools 
Parable of the Wise and Foolish Virgins, by 
Marjorie Lacey-Baker 
The Woman’s Press. Price, 30c 


A simple, dramatic picture of the story set 
forth in the words of the Bible 
The Lamp, by Anita B. Ferris 
Westminster Press. Price, 30c 

A pageant of religious education. The epi- 
sodes may be presented as individual plays. 
“The Good Samaritan” is especially recom- 
mended 


PLAys, PAGEANTS AND FESTIVALS 


Short Plays for Boys 

Little John and the Miller Join Robin Hoou''s 
Band, by Perry Boyer Corneau. Seven 
speaking parts and extras. Plays about 
twenty minutes. Old Tower Press, 40c 

The Poor Boy Who Became a Great Warrior, 
by Perry Boyer Corneau. A Pawnee legend. 
Ten speaking parts and extras. Plays about 
thirty minutes. Old Tower Press, 40c 

The Princess Whom No One Could Silence, a 
Norwegian folk play. Ejight characters. 
Drama Bookshop, 25c 

The Perry Boys, by Harold Strong Latham. 
Ten characters. Plays about one hour, Old 
Tower Press, 30c 

The Oaten Cakes, by Rea Woodman. Se 
boys, one girl and extras. Dramatization of 
story of King Alfred. Old Tower Press, 
15c 

King of Sherwood, by Ivy Bolton. Ten char- 
acters and extras. A Robin Hood play in 
which the part of Balaam, the Tinker’s ass, 
affords a great deal of comedy. Woman’s 
Press, 50c 

King Alfred and the Cakes, by Lena Dalkeith 
in “Little Plays Told to the Children.” 
Four characters. The book also contains a 
scene from Robin Hood and four other 
plays. E. P. Dutton & Co., $1.25 

George Washington’s Fortune, by Constance 
D. Mackay in “Patriotic Plays and Pag- 
eants.” Six characters. The book also con- 
tains: Daniel Boone, Patriot; Benjamin 
Franklin, Journeyman; Abraham Lincoln, 
Rail Splitter—and others. Henry Holt & 
Co., $1.25 


Short Plays for Girls 
A Garden Cinderella, by Edith Burroughs. 
Eleven characters and extras, who may take 
the parts of flowers and insects. Penn 
Publishing Co., 25c 
The Forest Spring, by Constance D. Mackay 
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in “Silver Thread and Other Folk Plays.” 


t 


the gooseherd 


four characters. Charming Italian folk 
ale. Henry Holt & Co., $1.25 
Enchanted Garden, by Constance D. 
A June play. Ten principal parts 
nd extras. Samuel French, 30c 
Gooseherd and the Goblin, by Constance 
D. Mackay. Story of 


become a 


Mackay. 


Eight characters. 
who wished to 
Samuel French, 30c 
Scarface, Amelia H. Walker. 
ters \ unique Indian play 
ym a Micmac Indian legend. 
Remington Company, 40c 
y Netta Syrett in “Six Fairy 
iys.” Six principal characters and extras. 
book includes five splendid plays. John 


Six char- 
developed 
Norman 


Ladv. bx 


ne, $1.25 

Vlaypole of Merrymount, by Constance 
y in “‘Patriotic Plays and 
eeants.” Sixteen characters and extras. 
y Holt & Co., $1.40 

rest of Domremy, by Vida R. Sutton. 
and extras. A play 
iround the theme of Jeanne d’Arc. 


nteen characters 


50c 

through the Postal Card, by Anita B. 
ris. Messages are sent to the children 
Missionary 


n’s Press, 


Japan. Japanese costumes. 
lucation Movement, 15c 


Festivals and Long Plays 
} yr Bovs 

eddler of Hearts, by Gertrude Knevels. 
Fifteen speaking 
Music for songs and 


Walter Baker & Co., 


German folk play. 
and extras. 


included. 


of the Pied Piper, by Katharine 
School and Camp.” 
lve speaking parts and extras. Unusual 
| of the famous Piper. The book 
tains several other excellent plays. Little 
wn & Co., $1.50 

at Nottingham, by 


“Plays for 


tation 


Constance D. 
‘kay. A festival based on the theme of 
bin Hood. P. R. A. A., 15c 
Festival of Proserpina, by Margaret 
ynch Conger. Seven principal characters 
extras who may take parts of flowers 
Woman’s Press, 50c 
Chest, by Josephine Thorp. 
venty-five or more characters necessary. 
harming fairy pageant play introducing 


insects. 
Treasure 


dances. Drama Bookshop, 40c. (Girls and 
boys or cast of all girls) 
Marenka, by Era Betzner. 
characters and over fifty extras. 
ing operetta using folk customs and folk 
songs. Woman’s Press, $1. Royalty, $5 
The Scarlet Knight, by Mary S. Edgar. Ten 
A charming pageant telling of 


principal 
A charm- 


Five 


characters. 
the passing of summer and coming of au- 
tumn in the character of the Scarlet Knight. 
Woman’s Press; price, 35c 

Flag of the Free, by Elizabeth b. 
A program for the celebration of Independ- 
ence Day including the ceremony of the 
making of the Flag. P. R. A. A., 15c 

Festival of Freedom. A review of the nation’s 


Grimball. 


patriotic songs in chronological sequence 
and expressed by tableau, song and story. 
P. R. A. A, 10c 

Lantern Light, by Olive M. Price in “Short 
lays from American History and Litera- 
ture.” Thirteen principal parts and extras. 

A simple and intensely dramatic presenta- 


tion of New England witchcraft. The book 


also contains Evangeline, Hiawatha, Around 
the Blue Wigwam and others. Samuel 
French, $1.75 

Two Water Pageants, by Lucy South Proud- 


number of 
Woman’s 


Six characters and any 
Delightfully fantastic. 
(For girls) 


foot. 
nymphs. 
Press, 50c. 


The Evolution of First Aid. A series of 
dramatic events depicting the growth of 
first aid. American Red Cross, free of 
charge 

Showing Father Neptune, a water play in 
which Neptune unexpectedly visits the 


swimming pool. American Red Cross, free 
of charge 

How Swimming Grew Up. 
Jones, teacher of swimming class, and others 


Neptune, Davy 


who come to get swimming lessons for their 
children are among the characters. Ameri- 
can Red Cross, free of charge 

The District Swimming School. It is an 
application of the familiar schoolroom scene 
to the pool. American Red 
Cross, free of charge. 


swimming 


GENERAL RECREATION 
Producing Amateur Entertainments, by Helen 
Ferris. E. P. Dutton & Co. Price, $2.00 
The book includes information for short, in- 
formal programs, full evening entertainments, 
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stunts, musical numbers, pantomime ideas, min- 
strel show and song specialties invaluable to the 
amateur director 

What Can We Do 


tion Association of America Price, 25c 


Playground and Recrea- 


Suggests a great many social games and nov- 
elty game programs. 

Icebreakers and The Ice Breaker Herself, by 
Edna Geister Doran & Co. Price, $1.35 
Contains directions for playing a variety of 

excellent games and a chapter on stunts, includ- 

ing the famous Wild Nell movie. 

Games and Recreational Methods, by Charles F. 
Smith Dodd, Mead Co. Price, $2.00 
A practical and comprehensive treatment of 

games, stunts and recreational methods for clubs 

and camps. 

Fun for Everyone Playground and Recreation 
Association of America Price, 50c 
A handbook containing social programs of 

great practical value for churches, clubs, neigh- 

borhood parties, camps and community gath- 
erings. 


ADDRESSES OF PUBLISHERS 


Abingdon Press, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 

American Book Company, 100 Washington 
Square, E., New York City 

American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

Walter Baker & Co., 41 Winter Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

C. C. Birchard & Co., 221 Columbus Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 

The Century Company, 353 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City 

T. S. Denison & Co., 152 W. Randolph Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., Fourth Avenue and 30th 
Street, New York City 

George H. Doran Co., 244 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 

Drama Bookshop, 29 West 47th Street, New 
York City 

E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 

Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, Ohio 

Fitzgerald Publishing Co., 18 Vesey Street, New 
York City 

Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, New York 
City 

Henry Holt & Co., 19 West 44th Street, New 
York City 


John Lane & Co., 116 West 32nd Street, Ne 
York City 

Little, Brown & Co., 354 Fourth Avenue, Ne, 
York City 

Missionary Education Movement, 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City 

Norman Remington Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Old Tower Plays, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicag 
Ill. 

Penn Publishing Co., Filbert Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Playground and _ Recreation Association of 
America, 315 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. C. 

Edgar S. Werner & Co., 11 East 14th Street, New 
York City 

Witmark & Sons, 1650 Broadway, New York 
City 

Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City 
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Baseball throwing for accuracy and for dis- 
tance is becoming a popular activity. A home- 
made target may be devised by using a piece of 
heavy white muslin or canvas about two yards 
square. Mark a strike area by painting, prefer- 
ably by sewing, strips forming a parallelogram 
17 inches wide representing the width of home- 
plate and about 32 or 36 inches long representing 
the longitudinal length of the strike area between 
the knees and shoulder. 

For baseball throwing for accuracy, mark off 
the regulation pitching distance of 6014 feet and 
allow each member three or six trials. Score a 
strike as five points and a ball which hits the can- 
vas area outside the strike area as one point. 

In throwing baseball for accuracy and distance, 
mark off 127 feet 334 inches, the distance be- 
tween home-plate and second base. At this dis- 
tance from the throwing line, place a barrel on its 
side, open head towards the thrower. In scoring 
allow ten points for each throw into the barrel. 
Inasmuch as a good shortstop or second baseman 
can make a put out even if the throw comes on a 
hop—one bounce, or on a pickup, it is well to 
count any throw which enters the barrel on one 
bounce as worth ten points. A barrel hoop will 
serve as wellasa barrel. If any home-made target 
is used for this event, the bull’s eye should be with- 
in two feet of the ground because an actual throw 
to second base during a game is usually fairly 
close to the ground in order to facilitate the tag- 
ging of a sliding base runner—From Physical 
Education Syllabus, State Board of Education, 
Virginia. 
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Art Education and Dra- 
matic Expression through 
Children’s Plays 


By 
Mrs. Hocue STINCHCOMB 


he first of the second season of Saturday 
\tinees given January 31 under the direction of 
Highland Park ( Mich.) Recreation Commis- 
sion, and sponsored by the Highland Park Wom- 
en’s Club was both a financial and artistic suc- 


program included four plays: Sleeping 
Beauty, by Lindsey Barbee, The Ginger Bread 
Boy, by Helen Dye, The Pig Brother, by Laura E. 
Richards, and Cicely and the Bears, by Eleanor 
Skinner, which were presented by Blue Bird and 
Camp Fire groups under the direction of Nina B. 
Lamkin of the Recreation Commission. The open- 
number was a Dance of January, given by a 
ip of Blue Birds in snowy white toboggan cos- 
tumes, who closed their dainty dance by throwing 
snow balls at the audience. The singing play 
rne Rosa followed and charming dance num- 
bers from the studios of local dancing teachers 
rounded out a delightful program. 
he costumes and stage sets, designed and 
carried out by the recreation staff, created much 
Weird animals delighted the 
lren who saw under the masques real bears, 


amused interest. 


Hereford cow, a squirrel, wren, cat and pig. 
wolf who bit off the ginger bread boy’s head 
especially realistic even though made of out- 
innel and crepe paper, and the flowing stream 
ric edged with crepe paper grass over 
ie helped the ginger bread boy to his tragic 

vas rippling water to the imaginative child. 

ees made with black cambric trunks with 
aper foliage with impressionistic mounds of 
flowers at the base, and trellises of vines with gar- 
flowers helped out the illusion in garden 

odland scenes, while the interiors were also 

t out of inexpensive materials and with an 

rtistic effects rather than a realistic crea- 


part of the plan back of the matinees to 

he possibilities of simple materials and in- 

e presentation as well as to create a love 
latization and an understanding of the 
of color and the opportunity each play 


making stage pictures. 


Plays are in rehearsal to be given by other girl 
club groups and with the contribution of Scrumbo, 
Bumbo and Blinko by Jagedorf from the Chil- 
dren's Plays at the Mohegan Colony Modern 
School of Peekskill, N. Y. This will be given by 
a boys’ club group. 

Every child has the longing for dramatic ex- 
pression, and these matinees which are being given 
for the benefit of the Summer Camps of the Rec- 
reation Commission and the Women’s Club, are 
offering an opportunity to the children of High- 
land Park which the teachers, parents, and the 
children themselves eagerly welcome. 





Americanization through the Art Museum. 

In the February issue of Kindergarten and 
First Grade Magazine, published by Milton Brad- 
ley Company, Springfield, Mass., appears an in- 
teresting article on the Use of Art Museums by 
Children, which will be of interest to recreation 
workers. In the article Miss Carolyn Bailey tells 
of the work which is being done by the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art of New York, the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, the Cleveland Museum of 
Art, Department of Fine Arts of Carnegie In- 
stitute, Pittsburgh, and the Cincinnati Museum. 
Story hours, traveling exhibits, illustrated talks 
and trips through the museum, are among the ac- 
tivities. In the Cleveland Museum, as in a number 
of others, the purpose is to have the exhibits at 
all times of interest to younger children, and one 
of the very important uses of the Children’s 
Museum is that of providing a place where chil- 
dren may draw. Pencils, paper and drawing 
boards are always at hand. Cincinnati has an in- 
teresting plan in drawing for its Saturday classes 
of children—that of showing the periods of his- 
tory through pictures, color prints and objects 
arranged each week from the collections of the 
museum, 


United States Commissioner of Education 
John F. Tigert says, “No one can doubt the im- 
mense education value of the art museum. What 
we need is the more effective organization for its 
educational use.” 

Is it not possible that recreation departments 
may work more closely with their local museums 
in the development of cultural activities? 
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160 DRAMATIZING LEISURE TIME 


Patriots’ Day 


The annual celebration of Patriots’ Day, held 
under the auspices of the Citizens’ Public Cele- 
brations Association in Boston and the surround- 
\pril 19th and 20th, shows 


ing communities 
1 


what remarkable things may be accomplished in 
the way of a joint celebration by a number of 


cities and towns. Eight communities united to 
make this 150th anniversary of the Battles of 
Lexington and Concord the great success which 
it turned out to be. At least a dozen celebrations 
were given in the eight cities and towns, covering 
the two days’ time, and thousands of obviously in- 


terested spectators thronged to witness this won- 


derful occasion which was fraught with so much 
patriotic significance In Arlington, Boston, 
Brookline, Cambridge, Medford and Somerville 
fitting celebrations took place, but the anniversary 
settled mainly about the historic towns of Lex- 
ington and Concord. In many of the reproduc- 
tions of the happenings of 1775 the descendants 
played the parts of their ancestors, 

Not the least important event was the presence 
at the celebration of General Pershing, of Vice- 
President Dawes, great grandson of William 
Dawes, and of Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer, great 
grand-daughter of Paul Revere. 

The most important happenings of the celebra- 
tion were a procession, representing the develop- 
ment of the United States, the mock battle of 
Concord and the reproduction of the ride of Paul 
Revere and William Dawes in 1775. 

Allen French, the historian, was in charge of 
the staging of the battle of Concord and the fight 
was modelled as nearly as possible in all respects 
after actual events. The arrival of only seventy- 
five Red Coats, with but five British officers, 
marching up to the tune of “Yankee Doodle,” 
hitherto considered by many as an entirely Ameri- 
can song, was a great surprise to some, as was 
the later arrival of the 225 colonial men and their 
fifteen officers, half of them uniformed in buff 
and blue. With the noise of the rifles, the uni- 
formed soldiery and the vividness of it all, the 
scene was enough to make one’s blood tingle. 

The Boston Herald intimates that the horse- 
back ride of William Dawes in 1775 as he gal- 
loped over twelve miles of rough roads, calling 
the Middlesex Minute Men to action, was proba- 
bly not nearly so strenuous as the 100-mile auto- 
mobile ride of Vice-President Dawes on this 
memorable occasion of 1925, as he traversed, in 
a flurry of snow, not only the route of his ances- 


tor but many extra miles to witness the celebra- 
tions which were being staged for the occasion, 
to shake hands with the people, and to speak to 
the waiting throngs. 

On this 1925 Patriots’ Day, the spirit of 1775 
lived afresh on the battleground of our ancestors 
and in the hearts of their descendants. It was 
truly a great occasion in historic significance. 


Dramatizing Leisure Time 


The Bureau of Recreation of the Department 
of Parks, Manhattan, gave a novel entertainment 
when the children from the park playgrounds 
presented a playlet, Leisure Time, written by 
James V. Mulholland, Supervisor of Recreation. 
The purpose of the play was to contrast the 
dangers and evils of street and unorganized play 
with the values of parks, playgrounds, athletic 
fields and gymnasiums. 

The first scene showed boys playing craps, the 
arrival of the police and the removal to the hos- 
pital of a boy injured by an automobile. Some 
especially good harmonica playing and a little jig 
dancing were introduced in this scene. 

Scene II took place in the juvenile court, where 
one of the boys who had been playing craps was 
taken on a charge of delinquency. He was turned 
over to the parole officer, asked if he liked to play 
ball and told to report at the playground where 
balls and a bat would be supplied. 

Scene III showed a park playground, with 
children at play on apparatus and games and 
with storytelling and activities of various kinds 
going on. A kitchen cabinet band of mothers was 
a popular feature of this scene. 

In Scene IV a fairy waved a wand and 
curtain arose showing Cinderella in Flowerland, 


the 


an attractive fairy scene centering about the story 
of Cinderella to which the children had listened in 
the previous scene. 

Act II, which showed a public gymnasium, gave 
an opportunity to present tumbling, apparatu 
work, club swinging exhibits and gymnastic exer 
cises of various kinds. 

The final act was laid in the children’s court, to 
which after a year the delinquent had returned to 
report progress. The act showed the great im- 
provement in the boy after a year of play under 
leadership. 
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S VER AND Wapinc Poot MApE AND OPERATED BY MEMBERS OF THE FIRE DEPARTMENT, DURING 
THE SUMMER MontTHs, IN DIFFERENT SECTIONS OF THE CiTy OF STAMFORD, ConN. 





he City of Montreal is reported to have acquired 164,504 square feet of land, that is 
three and four-fifths acres, at a cost of $82,252. In the center it laid out a small park, 
bounded it by streets. The area taken up by the park and the surrounding streets was 
) square feet, or 1 9/10 acres. The city then sold the balance of 82,038 square feet for 
32, reaping a net profit of $16,780. 

Chis action demonstrates the theory of William E. Harmon as to the increase in land values 
ht about by the adequate planning for parks. 
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Two New Offers from the 
Harmon Foundation 


The Harmon lation has just announced 


the distribution of $10,000 in two groups of cash 
awards, each totalling $5,000, to be made on or 
about March 1, 1926, to Harmon Fields which 
have shown the greatest progress and enthusiasm 
in playground development between March 1, 


1925, and March 1, 1926. 
The two groups 


l. $5.000 for a 


follows: 
tance and cooperation in the 
acquisition of new sites that are dedicated 
permanently for recreational uses 
2. $5,000 for « 
ld 


of existing Harmon Fields 


tructive development and use 


The purpose of offer No. 1 is to encourage ac- 
tivity and interest in securing new play fields. 

The awards will be granted to Harmon Fields in 
proportion to the. service they render in bringing 


about the purchas¢ acquisition of permanent 


play space in other sections of the same community 
or in other towns or cities. 

The second offer is designed to encourage a 
high standard in the use of creative leadership on 


Harmon playgroun In furthering this purpose, 


$5,000 will be dist: 
fields showing the 


buted in various sums to those 
reatest progress and expan- 
sion, improvement and supervision between March 
1, 1925 and March 1, 1926 
Along with the offer to Harmon Fields which 


has been outlined comes another offer from the 
Foundation. During 1925 the Foundation plans to 
expend $10,000 in contributions toward the pur- 
chase of recreation sites in growing communities 


throughout the United States. Assistance will be 
rendered to the extent of 10 per cent. of the cost of 
the land, provided that this proportion does not 
exceed $200, and the gift will be made in final 
payment of the purchase price. 

The offer is restricted to towns in which the 
initial step in securing playground space has been 
inaugurated since January 1, 1925, and to those 
towns which applied for, but failed to receive ap- 
propriations under the offer to give fifty play 
sites in 1924. Applications will be acted upon in 
order of their receipt 

To be eligible a town must give a satisfactory 
evidence of growth, show active cooperation and 
specific plans for the development of the play- 
ground if secured. The provision is also made 
that the land must be permanently dedicated for 


+ 


recreation use, and the deed vested in either thie 
Town Council or the Board of Education. 


No condition is made that the sites are to be 
known as Harmon Fields in order to receive these 
appropriations. All playgrounds so named, hovw- 
ever, will be entitled to participate in competitions 
for awards made to Harmon Fields, or to rece ve 
maintenance allowances which may be made. 





Recreation Week in 
Houston 


February Ist to 7th was Birthday Week in 
Houston, Texas. The regular weekly recreation 
program went on as usual but there were a num- 
ber of additional features which made it a par- 
ticularly interesting week for the whole city. 

On Sunday the local ministers preached on the 
right use of leisure. On Monday at 3:30 Nellie, 
the Herman Park Zoo elephant, visited Sam 
Houston Playground. At 4:00 there was a Birth- 
day Party at Woodland Playground, and at 8:00 
the first public concert of the Houston Orchestral 
Society was given. Special music was a feature 
of the luncheon of the Conopus Club on Tuesday. 
Wednesday’s celebration included a talk to the 
Kiwanis Club and parades and birthday and com- 
munity parties at Eastwood, Woodland and Carter 
Playgrounds. 

Three-minute speakers talked on Recreation at 
the down town theatres on Thursday. In the eve- 
ning Houston Recreation and Community Service 
held its annual meeting, and The First of ay, 
a one-act play by Eleanor Rowland Wembridge, 
was presented by the Dramatic Division. On Fri- 
day there was a community party and anniversary 
parade on two of the playgrounds. On a third a 
parade and party with bonfire, old-fashioned 
games and contests, proved a popular feature. A 
fourth playground had as its program a_ basket 
ball game followed by a celebration. At & :00 the 
Rabbis of the city preached on the right use of 
leisure. 

Throughout the week the men’s and women’s 
clubs included in their program three to five- 
minute talks on the recreation program of the city. 
Parent-Teacher associations, civic and improve 
ment clubs, planned parties in observance of the 
Week, and schools displayed the Recreation De- 
partment posters. In the store windows were t0 
be seen exhibits of the work of the Department 
in playgrounds, athletics, music, drama, social 
recreation and home plays. 
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isvanston, Illinois, to the 
Fore! 


Bureau of Recreation of Evanston, Illinois, 

ide a splendid record of achievement, as 

it ort for May Ist to December 3lst, 1924, 
after the appointment on May Ist of 


\\ Bechtold as Recreation Superintendent, 


seventeen playground sites were selected as far as 
le within six blocks of every child. Of 

t! seventeen nine have been put into operation. 
ll iyground activities conducted during the 
R er included the organization of the Junior 
Police, a track and field meet, a doll show, a 
flower show, a pet show, a volley ball tournament, 
parade, a horseshoe tournament, folk 

dance contests, storytelling, a roller skating car- 
ni the athletic badge tests, a stilt contest, a 
tennis tournament, coaster races and sandcraft. 
An activity on the summer program which was 
most unique was a toy symphony organized by 
Harry Murrison. -A small piano was mounted on 
a Ford truck and taken from one playground to 
another where demonstration sessions were held. 
When the youngsters saw the truck approaching, 
there was a rush for the sticks, drums, tambour- 


whistles. The Anvil Chorus, Stars and 


Stripes Forever and The Parade of the Wooden 
Sold were the popular selections. Many a 
passer-by stopped to listen and to comment on the 


tics have held an important place in the 


program. Seventeen baseball teams have been or- 
gal with 120 games played. One three-team 
football league, a ten-team men’s bowling league 
at eight-team women’s bowling league have 
been in operation. In addition to these it is 
planned to organize an indoor baseball league, a 
volley ball league, paddle tennis, an adaptation of 
r¢ S 
bathing beaches were open for eleven 
we trom June 23rd to September 8th. In ad- 
di the Senior Life Guards, a corps of seven- 
teen Junior Life Guards was organized on a vol- 
unt isis which served the public daily without 
cost to the city. The attendance at the five beaches 
tot | 98,037 for the eleven weeks. 
cooperation with the Board of Edu- 
catior mmunity center work has been con- 
du three school centers. Classes have been 
Srganized in adult activities for which definite 
son have been made by groups numbering 





City-wipE St1.T ConTEsT AT Mason Park, 
Evanston, ILL. 

not fewer than twelve individuals. Public speak- 
ing, handcraft, dancing, sewing, gymnasium work, 
parliamentary law and woodwork, are among the 
activities which have already been started. Plans 
are on foot for organizing classes in radio, tele- 
phony, folk dancing, French, millinery, Spanish, 
bridge, dramatics, business principles and infant 
welfare 





all activities which have been requested 
by those attending the centers. 

The program of winter sports has been exceed- 
ingly popular. Twelve skating rinks were main- 
tained by the city last winter and there was an 
average attendance on them of 2,500 per day. In 








Group OF OrIGINAL DoL_s MADE ON THI 
PLAYGROUNDS 


Evanston, ILL. 


addition to these, a number of private rinks were 
operated. 

A recreation leaders’ institute, covering a period 
of six months, with over 100 people enrolled, was 
held during the fall and winter, with two periods 
Many of 
the members of the staff were from the faculty 


of three hours each twice each month. 


of Northwestern University who gave their serv- 
ice in the interest of the local work. Possible 
leaders for next summer’s playground work were 
developed, while many of those enrolled were 


(Concluded on page 165) 
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Finding Outdoors in the 
City Schoolroom 


The April is The Kindergarten and First 
Grade _ publish Milton Bradley Company 


contains a number of suggestive articles; among 
them, Taking f Pets and A Little Child’s 
Garden Plot. 

Finding Outd n the City Schoolroom con- 


tains a number iggestions for a nature room. 


A typical roo1 lescribed as follows: 
“As the tide mall naturalists in the making 


flows across shold they find themselves in 


a Never-Never Land of enchantment. The walls 
are covered with green burlap to reproduce the 
forest backgr ind this morning they are 
banked with o1 branches in leaf and bloom 
among whi irious birds’ nests of the 
neighboring ntryside may be discovered by 
sharp eyes, their construction seen and 
studied. Co 1 their native branches may 
burst into th loveliness of the moth be- 
fore the children’s enchanted gaze. Here is a 


raped with creeping pine and 


wall complet: 


against this round are such marvels as 
snakes’ skit rattles no longer to be 
dreaded, a mounted wild bird or two of a rare 
variety and ; iirrel or chipmunk. Tables placed 


at convenient spaces about the nature room take 


the childre: elightful trips. Here is an 


aquarium exhibit that shows, on the convenient 
level of the ill person’s eyes, newts, frog 
spawn, tadpol snails. Close by is a ter- 
rarium filled wit itive ferns and woodsy-plants 
in which a small “tame” little frog holds court 


daily. Hew iid of his shadow at first, and 


jumped when | iss cover was raised, but now, 
as Peter says regretfully, “I can’t go without tell- 
ing our frog good-bye,” and suits the action to 
st diving into the miniature 


Master Frog blinks his appre- 


the word by 
swamp lands 
ciation of the lliness. He has learned, with 

children of the city, that he 
peak that various language which 


makes of brooks a song, and the winds a trumpet 


these nature-st 
and Peter bot 


call to the sky 

“Other exhibits lure the child from one point 
to another of the nature room—a beach with 
shells, coral and starfish; trays of cool green moss 
wintergreen, and partridge 
re garden with its cedar-crowned 
pools and bridges; a tiny 
sand tray desert with cacti and palm trees. A 


with grow ing rerns 
berries ; a miniatt 
hillock, rocky ledge, 


mineral corner with interesting bits of lava, 
Indian arrowheads, mica and local kinds of 
quartz; groups of mounted animals shown in a 
setting of their native evergreens; and an insect 
corner with moths and butterflies are attractive. 
Bird charts, pictures of animals, birds and flow- 
ers in magazines and collections of colored shells 
are displayed. There is a “surprise” exhibit al- 
ways in the nature room changed from season to 
season, and offering a note of present interest 
that the children love. This surprise is always a 
center of enthusiastic observation. A shower of 
red, russet and gold leaves spread like an Oriental 
carpet to feast the eyes; a lovely pitcher plant in 
the center of the table with books and pictures 
describing it; a bundle of fascinating twigs show- 
ing the prints of wily beavers’ teeth; one chrysalis 
almost ready to break; a spray of beautiful apple 
blossoms on which, when the petals fall, the little 
folks may see the beginning of a tiny apple; a 
visiting tortoise with his old world store of fable 
and folk lore; even an enterprising cricket whe 
stills the babble of voices with his chirping—thoese 
greet the children and take them afield in nature's 
wonderland.” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR COLLECTING FLOWERS 


The School Nature League, with headquarters 
at Public School No. 62, has the following sug- 
gestions to make regarding collections which will 
be of interest to playground workers in their pro- 


gram: 


January 

Birds’ nest with branch when possible ; wasps 
nests (mud and paper) ; cocoons with twigs they 
are fastened to; sections of wood showing bark, 
pith and annual rings; young stems to show 
color of bark or pith, as willow, swamp dog- 
wood, sassafras, sumac and elderberry; mosses, 


lichens, bracket fungi. 


February 

Budding twigs for forcing in the classrooms, 
such as alder, willow, poplar, hazel, birth, beech, 
tulip tree, magnolia, horse-chestnut, hickory, 


maple, elm, dogwood, sassafras, spicebush, sumac, , 


elderberry, apple, pear, peach, plum and cherry. 


March 

Same, further advanced ; also branches of eatly 
flowering garden shrubs—forsythia, Japan quince, 
lilac, spiraea, bush honeysuckle, currant. [rom 
the woods—skunk cabbage, mosses, _ lichens 
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toad and salamander spawn; tadpoles, 
and aquatic plants. 


routing acorns, maple seedlings, early bloom- 
rees and shrubs; early wild flowers; early 


flowers. Seeds of hardy plants to start 


classroom and school gardens, as morning 
nasturtium, bachelor’s button, larkspur, 
aster, pansy, sweet alyssum, sunflower, 

radish, also seedlings that have win- 


Arbor Day, flowering 


material for 

s of apple, cherry, peach, plum, pear, for- 
n flower or fruit, elm, maple, oak, hick- 
Garden 


tted plants for the classroom, pansies, 


itternut, dogwood, birch, beach. 


ommon garden and wild flowers, ferns 


laisies, clover, iris, strawberry, 
pberry, huckleberry, grape with 


e summer much material can be col- 
rasses and sedges, wheat, rye, barley, 
weed pods and many other wild and 


nuts of all kinds; also mosses, lich- 


and common minerals. At the 
ells, starfish, sea urchins, seaweeds, 
Children can be easily interested in 


and anything from out of doors that 
ried and will keep will be welcome. 
be sent direct to the nature room 


desired. 


wild and garden flowers; grains, 
sedges; thistle, clematis, bittersweet, 
ilkweed pods, sumac, acorns, nuts, and 
ill kinds, autumn leaves; caterpillars 
nt or branch on which they were 


shoppers, locusts, crickets, katydids. 


el, branches of the various oaks with 
uits and seeds of all kinds, such as bay- 
ulip tree, dogwood, buttonball, winter 
enbrier, sumac, ash, ailanthus. Speci- 
winter vegetables showing leaves and 
growth, as carrots, parsnips, turnips. 


Late wild and garden flowers. Potted plants for 
the classrooms, as geraniums, begonias, oxalis, 
tradescantia, ivy, ferns. 


November 

Mosses and lichens for moss dishes. Fronds 
of hardy ferns, as Christmas fern, rock fern. 
Fungi, especially puff balls and woody bracket 
fungi. Bulbs to start in the classroom. Galls, as 
oak, apple, willow cone, blackberry, and mossy 
rose gall. 
December 

Evergreens with specimens of the fruits when 
possible, as pines, spruce, cedar, hemlock, bal- 


sam, cones of all kinds, laurel, holly. 





. ‘ ° 
In Evanston, Illinois 
(Continued from page 163) 
school teachers and group leaders from various 
churches who through the institute have been able 
to add materially to the interest of their various 

programs. 

Forty-four paid staff workers and sixty-four 
volunteer workers cooperated in carrying on the 
program. The total expenditure for the eight 
months, including that made for permanent equip- 
ment, was $26,931. 

Many plans for the future are under way. It 
is expected that the city will pass in the spring a 
bond issue of $30,000 to cover the building of five 
playground shelter houses and another issue of 
$50,000 for the purchase of a five-acre tract of 
ground adjoining a community golf course which 
has been operated in the past by a group of private 
citizens. With the purchase of this property, the 
private group has agreed to turn over to the city 
all of its property and building for municipal 


operation. 





Professor Robert E. Park of the University of 
Chicago, and President of the National Com- 
munity Center Conference this year, set forth 
the first-rate importance of this whole subject of 
leisure time in the minds of thoughtful people 
everywhere when he stated that, “the improvident 
use of leisure represents the greatest waste in 
our American life today.” Directly after saying 
this he quoted Professor William I. Thomas as 
to the fundamental hungers of human beings, 
namely, for a home (and all it represents ), for ad- 
venture (that is, real recreation), for status (that 
is, recognition), and for affection. 


—National Community Center Conference, Chicago, December 
29 to 31, 1924 
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Robert A. Woods 


There are met igh whom the deeper cur- 
rents run, who represent so much of the eternal 


force that virtu out from them irrespective 


of any conscious teaching and others gladly re- 
ceive their leadership. Robert A. Woods was one 
of these. HH: ot only, as a colleague has 
named him, the philosopher of the settlements 
but a leader in the whole field of social work, and 
the whole country will feel his loss. In my own 
experience, I hardly felt safe in undertaking any 
important step i1 ial matters without his coun- 


sel and approval [ never came away without 


having gained a 


eper insight into the interests 
involved. Many re the municipal and the legis- 
lative campaigns which he had a leading piace 
and Massachusetts owes her respectable position 
in social work a1 legislation in no little part to 
him. In fact, Mr. Woods was in the higher, Icng- 
distance sense a statesman and of a very high 
order,—a qualit ognized in his selection by 
Calvin Coolidge to write his campaign biography. 

He was an impressive and convincing speaker. 
In the meetings and discussions on social matters 


in which he one felt that he had dug 


deeper than the rest us, though his opinion was 
always so modestly given—often with a blushing 
shyness like a schoolboy called upon unexpectedly 


to recite—that 1 to listen well to realize that 


1 


ur mark. And with his modesty 


he had passed y 
went a spontaneous appreciation of other people’s 
work. He was quick in admiration of others’ 
statements of a « and he rejoiced in their re- 
sults. He had a keen, though quiet, sense of hu- 
mor and was easily taken under the fifth rib by 
what seemed to him a piquant expression. With 
such appreciativen¢ with an unusual power of 
ou were trying to do or say 
and a warm heart help you on with it, Mr. 
Woods was to many people in all walks of life a 


true sustaining friend. And for all his modesty 


understanding what 


he was a redoubted champion of any cause he un- 
dertook. Indeed, there lay beneath that quiet, 
not a little of the fighting 
[rish ancestors—as those who 
ide the law when he was on 
d their sympathizers in high 


rather shy, exteri 
spirit of his Scot 
sought to break 
the License Board, 
places, discovered to their cost. 

And with all his power of sympathy Mr. Woods 
was never a sentimentalist. He was an advocate 
from the first of immigration restriction, which all 
the sentimentalists « pposed, because he saw that 


the most import question of all in social mat- 





‘A. WOODS 


ters is who gets born. He stood always for sound 
economics as against the socialistic doctrines of 
the short cut. He never believed in tying on the 
blossoms but was an early sustainer of the Family 
Welfare Society in its slower and less showy 
method of watering the plant. That he should be 
a friend of the playground movement, with its di- 
rect appeal to fundamentals, was inevitable. 
Vision and realism, each in an unusual degree— 
and in their perfect combination very rare—were 
the characteristics of Mr. Woods’ mind. As in 
the case of our own great leader, Frederick Froe- 
bel, and of other idealists who have left their 
mark on human institutions, he thought his ideals 
out in their concrete implications and went to his 
daily work in the illumination of his thought. 
Each stone he laid so carefully had its place it. the 
temple of his dream. And deepest in him was his 
faith—faith in democracy and faith in the eternal 
laws. He believed in people and his life was given 
to reverend service of the divine within them, a 
service to which the idea of condescension could 
not occur. He believed in the perfectibility of 
man—the ultimate triumph of his cause. In that 
faith he walked, serene and unafraid, identifying 
his will with that which shall not fail. 
And so he lived and died as one of those 

Looking seaward well assured 

That the word the vessel brings 

Is the word they wish to hear. 
His is a great loss to ours, as to every funda- 
mental and enduring social cause. 

Josern Lee. 





The former Prime Minister of England, Ram- 
say MacDonald, was asked by a group of work- 
ing men for a definition of the educated man. He 
replied, 

“The educated man is a man with certain subtle 
spiritual qualities which make him calm in adver- 
sity, happy when alone, just in his dealings, ra- 
tional and sane in the fullest meaning of that word 
in all the affairs of his life.” 

President Hopkins of Dartmouth College, in an 
address before Harvard students has given his 
definition of the educated man as: 

“Such a man must have been humble in the 
presence of great minds and great souls, must 
have been simple in contacts with his fellows, and 
must have been indefatigable in his desire to cul- 
tivate and to maintain the power of his mind and 
to accumulate that knowledge which makes Up 
the data of accurate reasoning. 


9? 
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Seeking the Joy of Living 


the story of his wanderings in the South 


lands O’Brien made a provocative observa- 


n one cause for the dwindling of the native 
itions. He says they were dying out be- 


me position as the 


f imported diseases, ignorance, inadequate- 
ause they had lost the joy of living. 


hite man had imposed his religion and his 
on them, and in doing so had taken from 


barbaric rites, religions, symbols and 
ethics. These ob- 
ns and customs fitted them and were a 
y to them. Under the present dispen- 

life to them was humdrum, dull, prosaic, 
m dramatic crises and without emotional 
Chey were dying out partly because life 


and the savage 


me unattractive. 

South Sea Islanders are far away from 
but the principle which O’Brien pointed 
Recently Health 
ssioner Bundesen of Chicago gave over 


works close at hand. 


one entire number of the weekly bul- 
the Chicago Health Department to the 


music. The joy of living, with music 


the sub-divisions, might fill one of these 
without violating the laws of values. 
ticular theme for which the foregoing lays 
m relates to the happiness of chil- 


7°97 
hiictt ' 
11iCiT ¢ 


of school age are in somewhat 
South islanders. 
hey reach six years of age, we call them 
lay under the trees and in the grass and 
it tasks in the schoolroom. The old- 
ttle red schoolhouse was the ultimate 


rism. Hard-looking inside and outside— 


Sea 


valls, poor heat, no ventilation, no con- 


comforts, nothing aesthetic. Chil- 
to fish hard on Saturday, to play hard 
) live in the midst of nature, to keep 
red schoolhouse from grinding all the 
of them. 
better. Schools have con- 
Intelligent principals are 
Special clubs 


things are 
and comforts. 
me pictures and books. 
ng paintings and statuary for the walls. 
lubs are picking up ornamental trophies. 
ncouraged. Diversion is planned and 


misanthrope may say the cities, having 
+] 


he trees, driven out the birds, banished 
e now encouraging art in school build- 


school walls as a recompense. That 


is beside the question. Whatever the reason may 
be, the fact is—things are better.”—(From Bos- 


ton Herald, November 19, 1924) 





Tiny Town 


The school children of Springfield, Missouri, 
are busy preparing for the City’s second annual 
Tiny Town exhibit which is to occupy 250,000 
square feet of space in the exhibit at Grant Beach 
Park, May 25th to June 6th. Manual training 
pupils are constructing the buildings which make 
up Tiny Town—the miniature city built to the 
scale of one inch to the foot. There will be resi- 
dences of all kinds, community buildings, exten- 
sive parks, gardens and playgrounds equipped 
with the latest apparatus. The girls have their 
part in drawing plans, planning interiors, making 
rugs, furniture and curtains. 

The interest in the exhibit in 1924 has resulted 
in a real educational project, and the schools of 
the city took advantage of the interest in Tiny 
Town to motivate much of the school curriculum. 
Practically every subject in the curriculum re- 
ceived an added interest because of the children’s 
activities in connection with Tiny Town. 

The greatest enrichment, however, came to 
community civics. It was self-evident that an 
ideal city like Tiny Town should have an ideal 
Immediately copies of the City 
When the students had 
government, 


government. 
Charter were in demand. 
mastered their chosen 
primary election for nomination of officers was 
in order. Any boy above the fifth grade and 
twelve years of age who was not failing in his 
studies was eligible to any office. Each candi- 
date wrote his own platform and made his own 
announcements. The daily papers not only pub- 
lished the names of the candidates, but kept their 
platforms and announcements before the voters 
There were fifty 


form of 


until the primary was over. 
candidates for nomination to six elective offices. 
After the result of the primary was announced, 
there were three contests, two resulting in favor 
of the contestants. Immediately after the elec- 
tion the young officials assembled and the City 
Council was organized. Regular police and fire 
departments were established, giving each school 
proper representation. These officers took charge 
of Tiny Town, and no real city officials in charge 
of a real city could have been more punctilious in 
the discharge of duties than were they. 
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War without Tears 


William Bolitho in the New 
August 18, 


York World for 
1924, writes of the Olympic Games 
“the only collecti elebration of civilization.” 
They were ré Baron Pierre de Cou- 
bertin, a French vho wished to regenerate 
France throug] 

At the Olympic Games, 
than in any artillery war, 
are decided the tive ranks of 


“with immeasurably 
more justice a1 
nations in 
athletic sports.” 


The struggl ! heroic than war. “No 
cheating. No st e hold. The elements that 
decide are hur courage, and muscular 
force. The gam every heroism and forti- 
tude except tl me sacrifice of death. The 
men of the 100 1 s, those of the high jump, 


and the mile, suf he essence of the deprivations 


of soldiers 


“The coml not half-willing conscripts, 
terrorized int t ind smothered with flat- 
tery to go o1 ed representatives chosen 
by indisputable met ‘f right from millions of 
youths in millior nizations in every village 
of the industri lized world 

“The joy of spectators and participants at an- 


other record sn one of their own number 


is the same as in some war victory in which thou- 
sands are engag¢ 
“Did the war s! inything newer or richer 


in human nature than Paavo Nurmi, the Finn, 


who runs witl in his hand, unbeatable, 
automatic, bafflit ond hermit of sport? Or 
as hot to the imag n as Pad 


leap for the tape 


Idock’s lightning 
hundred metres, Osborn’s 
style in the higl mp, Abrahams, the living 
arrow, in the sp1 
“With the gr 


gle ceases to b 


ampions of all, the strug- 
en and becomes a higher 
fight with th nature which have set a 
limit to humat Nurmi no longer runs 
against mortals ohts to beat the clock alone. 
“There is an he place when world rec- 


ords, not mere 1 re being grappled with. 


They set up the blue and white bar of the high 
In an 


ever felt in a temple we 


jump higher tl n’s head to begin. 
emotion deeper than wi 


watch the great Osb 


the American, at grips 
with gravity. B metres they raise the bar to 
that two metres, the untouchable limit of Beason, 
and one by one the rest of the nations fail. The 
American continue ith tiny victories over his 


immense antagonist. With a little run he raises 


himself head and shoulders over the bar, then with 
a marvelous motion of the back he brings up his 
legs parallel with the height he has to pass, and 
turns himself on his left side slowly, as if he were 
lying in the air. For a fraction of a second we 
see him thus defy the force that keeps the stars 
in their places, gravitation itself, not an earthly 
competitor ; then, with that giant grip on his ankles 
that has never relaxed, he falls lightly on the other 
side.” 


Whittling Contests in 
Chicago 
The whittling contests which are being held on 
the playgrounds of the Board of Education under 
the auspices of the Bureau of Recreation are 


proving tremendously popular. The 1,860 pieces 


comprising the exhibit were on exhibit for a 
week at one of the large loop stores. 
From a sociological standpoint, C. H. English, 


Supervisor of the Bureau, suggests some very 
interesting facts disclosed through the contests. 
The Gallistel Playground, which won the right to 
keep the cup awarded each year, had new articles 
in their exhibit showing the tendency to tools and 
wood working instruments. This playground 1s 
located in a great manufacturing center and the 
fathers’ employment no doubt had a strong in- 
fluence on the character of things made. From 
the playground located in a neighborhood recog- 


‘ 


nized as one of the “crime hot houses” of Chicago 
came an exhibit running to swords and guns. 
Thus throughout it was found that home environ- 
ment was reflected to a large degree in the choices 
of the children. 

“It is an ill wind that blows no good,” says the 
old adage. In talking with the instructor at 3 
playground located in an Italian Center, Mr. 
English said, “You probably won’t have much of 
an exhibit. Your Italian boys have knives but 
they are not the right kind for whittling.” 

“Oh we'll have a pretty good exhibit,” said the 
instructor. ‘You see we had some good luck last 
week. A hardware store burned down and every 
kid has at least six knives!” 

With one exception, all the big loop stores in 
Chicago have shown exhibits of various kinds 
from the Board of Education playgrounds. This 
is significant in showing the possibilities which lie 
in interesting business men in the recreation pro- 
grams of our communities, even to the extent 0! 


giving up valuable window space. 








H 


( 
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How One Community Takes 
Care of Its Boys 


23 the Rotary Club of Two Rivers, Wis- 
ppointed a committee on boys’ work. A 
5 the situation resulted in the decision that 

blem was not strictly a Rotary Club 
ther a community problem, and a 
of the boys’ work committees of the 


L Club, the Community Club and the Rotary 


study was made, resulting in five fun- 
lusions: 1. No boys’ work will be 
practically every citizen of the 
interested in it. 2. Every citizen 

e an opportunity to contribute scme- 

matter how small the amount. 3. Every 

to serve in connection with the 

ogram should have an opportunity, 

hould be given him to do. 4. 

hurch, society and neighborhood 

made to feel that it is their work and not 

some particular society or group of 

5. Personalities should not enter into 

work. In other words, if anyone should 

want to go into the work for the sake of personal 
hould be told that this is service for the 
ervice, and so far as possible no names 
en publicity, except when all names are 


Week in 1924 was the occasion of the 
laut of the movement. Programs for Boys’ 


Da hurch, in School, in Industry, were all 
hig! iccessful, one church having more than a 
and men in attendance. Loyalty 


es with a parade and meetings ad- 
well-known speaker surpassed all 
o make sure that everyone in the 
would be reached with information 

bout meetings, minutemen (one for each 


+1 


ie homes and delivered personal 


vs’ Week came a mass meeting to 

diset nd means. It was decided that play- 
ld be immediately established, with 

by general subscription, and that an 

asso hould be formed with a Board of 
10VEI twenty-five members. A campaign 
ls to carry on the work of the Boys’ 


iation was started at once. The ob- 
ecti $6,000 for the year’s work, but instead 
Cary 0 was raised. 
' 


impaign a director was secured, 


and the work is in operation. Over 300 men are 
serving on the various committees, and everyone 
who wants to serve is given a task. Three large 
playgrounds are in operation in the summer. 
Three school buildings are being used for general 
purposes; one grade building every night in the 
week, and the high school building almost every 
night. The gymnasium of one of the parochial 
schools is used for athletics. 

The Public Library has set aside for a Boys’ 
Library Club a large room which has been suitably 
furnished by the American Legion. To this room 
hundreds of boys come every evening, and the best 
boys’ magazines, papers and books are to be found 
there. Each night the Library’s club program 
changes. Monday evening photographs of great 
men are unveiled and their life stories given; 
Tuesday evening is “hobby night”; Wednesday 
night is open for special events; and Thursday is 
“story night.” 

Various boys’ organizations have been formed, 
such as Boy Scouts, Highlanders, Pioneers, Com- 
rades, Woodcraft League, a high school boys’ 
club known as the Order of the Square, and a vo- 
cational boys’ club or the Twin Park Gang. 

A health education program is being conducted 
in both the public and parochial schools. As fast 
as the boys are enrolled in any activity they are 
given a physical and mental examination. A voca- 
tional guidance program is under way. 

On Hallowe’en a party is given for all the boys 
in the city, which greatly reduces the unfortunate 
happenings which so often attend that occasion. 
In November a Father and Son Committee put 
on a banquet at the High School, in which about 
700 fathers and sons took part. 

Every boy taking part in an activity is graded 
on the basis of his record in school, in church, in 
All marks are 
based on the same standing, so that the percentages 


s? 


home and in physical activities. 


each one attains is a fair record of his propor- 
tionate ability. 

Among the other activities of the Association 
are birdhouse contests, a hobby show, Thrift 
Week essays, winter sports and the organization 
of a Boys’ City Council, a group functioning in 
much the same way as the City Council. 

The Association has a committee working on 
home building which is preparing a series of lec- 
tures for parents. Through the Leaders’ Training 
Department leaders are being developed. It is 
believed that if twenty-five effective leaders can be 
trained, the cost of the movement will be justified. 

In July the Association will sponsor a gipsy 
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tour as a wind-up to the season’s activities. Fifty 


boys with th tandards will have a sight- 


seeing tour by automobile. A permanent camp is 
being erected for overnight and week-end camp- 
ers. A very popular service rendered by the Asso- 
ciation is the immediate sending to any boy at 
home on account of illness a so-called Boys’ Busy 


Box, containing | ’ books, toys and games. 
The cost of the year’s program will be approxi- 
mately $6,000, leaving a surplus of over $5,000, 
which will be increased as rapidly as possible so 
that eventually it will be possible to have a general 
community house available not only for the boys 


but for the whole mmunity. 


- ; 
A “Flower City” Campaign 
The Neighborhood Organization Division of 
the Houston Recreation and Community Service 
cooperating with the Park Board in its general 
plan for city-wide beautification, recently concuct- 
ed a “Flower ( Campaign, and through its 
neighborhood organizations interested hcmes, 
schools, churches and playgrounds all over the 
city in doing their part toward making Houston 
a city of flowers by May, the time of the coming 
of the World’s Advertising Convention. Miss 
Florence M. Sterling served as chairman, Miss Ida 
Stanberry as chairman of the campaign. 

Facts in the case and the object of the campaign 
were presented to the citizens through the news- 
papers in a way to create an active interest in the 
present plan of beautification but leaving the im- 
pression that the result would be permanent. Pub- 
licity was also given through talks before local 
organizations and through the distribution of ex- 
planatory circulars. Splendid cooperation was 
received from school authorities and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, Civic and Improvement 
Clubs, real estate dealers, seed houses and Girl 
Scouts. 

Flower seeds were put in envelopes with in- 
structions for planting printed on back of en- 
A small charge was made on seed pack- 
The seeds were selected 


velopes. 
ets to cover cost of seed 
and the cultural directions written by a flower ex- 
pert from one of the largest seed houses in the 
city. This expert acted as general advisor 
throughout the campaign. Because of the care- 
fully selected seed, the wholesale seed house au- 
thorized the Houston house to offer a $25.00 prize 
for the prettiest bed of zinnias. 


The Girl Scouts volunteered to put the seeds 
into the packets. Practically every section of the 
city was represented among the Girl Scout work- 
ers. These scouts received credit on their Com- 
munity Service Badge for this work. As the ( ity 
Auditorium, the headquarters of the Recreation 
and Community Service, was being repaired, k. S. 
Sterling, President of the Humble Oil & Refining 
Co., offered a room in that great office building in 
which to pack the flower seeds. 

The seed packets were turned over to the Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations of the various schools 
and distributed to those living in the vicinity of 
the schools. Thirty-one Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions cooperated in the distribution. 

The Woman’s Viewpoint Publishing Co. otfered 
three cash prizes: first prize $25.00; a second prize 
of $15.00; third prize of $10.00 to the white 
schools making the most improvement in their 
yards by May. To the colored school making the 
most improvement the Viewpoint offered a cash 
prize of $25.00. School yards all over the city 
showed great interest in the beautification of their 
surroundings. Beds, borders and window boxes 
were planted wherever possible. 

It was the plan of the Division to have the dif- 
ferent neighborhood organizations compete in 
bringing their lawns and gardens to the highest 
state of perfection, and as a result of this rivalry 
a number of organizations offered local prizes. 
Some of these prizes were offered for the prettiest 
home yard, others for the prettiest flower bed ina 
specified neighborhood. The influence of this 
campaign has extended over the entire city. 





The Westchester County Music Festival Asso- 
ciation embarked upon a brilliant and ambitious 
program, culminating in a three day festival held 
in a great tent at the county seat, White Plains, 
May fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth. During 
the past year choral groups have been established 
in every city in the country and in many villages. 
Festival rehearsals were held in fourteen commu- 
nities. The combined chorus numbered well over 
2,000. The New York Symphony Orchestra, 
under Walter Damrosch, accompanied the chorus, 
Morris Gabriel Williams serving as Musical 
Director. The soloists were Florence [aston, 
Kathryn Meisle, Paul Althouse and Arthur Mid- 
dleton. Prizes were awarded the best choir i 
several classes and for soloists. 
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TRIBUTE TO A PUBLIC-SPIRITED CITIZEN 171 


A Tribute toa Public-Spirited 
Citizen 


Last December 300 leading men and women ot 


Grand Rapids, Michigan, gathered at a banquet to 
honor Charles W. Garfield for all he had done for 
the civic welfare of the city during his fifty years 


service. While recognition was given 
his service in church and welfare work in city 


plat , and in the Citizens League, it was his 
cifts and achievements in fields relating to recrea- 
tion which had most prominence. The Mayor in 
oper his speech said that Mr. Garfield’s gift 

Garfield Park was the most valuable from a 
monetary standpoint, with the single exception 
of the Library, that the city had ever received. 
Representatives of the Park and Boulevard Asso- 
ciation and of the Boy Scouts spoke of his work in 
their organizations, and Mrs. Clark A. Gleason of 
the Playground Association said, “Mr. Garfield 
deserves great credit for his part in the playground 
movement. He has built, not only for our chil- 
dren, but for our children’s children and their 
children to come. From the first he insisted that 
playgrounds were a municipal function and as a 
result every taxpayer aids in establishing and 
maintaining these playgrounds.” 

The st interesting and most interested gifts 
at this testimonial dinner were twenty-three prize 
winners from the public and parochial schools who 
had written the best 100-word essays on What the 
Playgrounds Have Done for Me. The following 


extracts have been chosen from a number of the 
prize-winning papers: 

1 put it in the shell of a nut, it would 
nean—playgrounds have prevented me from 
busting windows and playing in the street.” 


irks taught me how to be unselfish. As 


| was teetering with a boy, another boy asked me 
if I wouldn’t let him teeter. As I wouldn’t, he 
asked 1 y | was teetering with to go to another 
teeter. He said, ‘Yes’ and walked away with him. 
I got a bur 1p for being selfish.” 

“Ma hildren have no yards but the parks 
and ‘t go swimming and still have a dirty 
Tace rs. You can’t learn to play fair unless 


you play with a lot of boys and girls.” 


grounds have helped me to get ac- 


quaint th children that I would never have 
known believe that I found one of my best 
triends wl I asked a little boy standing by a 
7 to play with me.” 


any other children have helped our 


mothers by going to the playgrounds and keeping 
out of their way.” 

“The playground has kept swimming and 
skating in my mind as great sports. It has kept 
me from getting lazy and fat. The playgrounds 
have taught me to be a good sport and to take fail- 
ures more easily. The playground has given me 
new friends and keeps me from wishing it was 
winter when it is summer and for wishing it was 
summer when it is winter.” 

“Exercise is my motto. Asa result I am prop- 
er weight, eat hearty meals and sleep well. Hy- 
giene tells us that a boy of twelve years should be 
able to expand his lungs about three inches. I can 
do this. The playgrounds have done this for me 
by providing proper and well regulated exercise.” 

“Once on the playground I was playing volley 
ball with a group of girls. The ball from one of 
the teams shot across the net but scraped the net. 
I having the place of referee called out ‘Dead 
Ball.’ At these words the captain of the team that 
had sent the dead ball across the net grew angry 
and naturally started to ‘baw! me out’ as she didn’t 
agree with me. It was all I could do to hold my 
temper, but I managed to do so with the help of a 
friend’s cool hand in mine. This was the place in 
which I first learned to hold my temper.” 

“The playgrounds bring cheer’and joy to my 
heart, put color in my cheeks and make me strong 
and full of pep. Because of the benefits, I want 
to give three cheers for the playgrounds and give 
honor to Mr. Charles W. Garfield, pioneer of the 
Play and Playground movement.” 





In a Connecticut city of 5,000, two of the paid 
workers began their interest as boys on the play- 
grounds. One, a young Italian, is now a capable 
assistant director of a Newsboy’s Club in one of 
the recreation centers, formerly a privately sup- 
ported boys’ club where he first enjoyed organ- 
ized play. He has exceptional control of the boys 
of his own nationality who come from the same 
environment. From his intimate knowledge of 
his own people’s traditions and prejudices he is 
often able to straighten out difficulties which arise. 

The other young man is to the boys a popular 
young hero. He is now working to fulfill his 
ambitions to be assistant to the executive by taking 
special work at Columbia, and to be adequately 
prepared to go into recreation work. He is a very 
successful playground director and says his desire 
to enter the recreation field is one of the results 
of the many benefits he received through the work 
as a child. 
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The Problem Column 


The director midwestern Department of 
Recreation has just received the following letter 
motion picture films: 
‘Long Live the King’ for 
Please be advised 


from the distribut 

“We are booking 
(blank town) February 28. 
that we shall not be able to serve you with any 
more pictures blank town) as our regular 
account claims that these pictures are being shown 
absolutely gratis, no admission charge being made 
at all.” 

The Recreation Department has been showing 
motion picturé arious school centers with- 
the theatre owners has asked 


out charge. O1 


the Board of tion to cause the Recreation 
Department to howing motion pictures as 


such showing usly interfering with their 


business. The Board of Education refused to 
agree with the owner of the theatre and so the 
owner is trying now to bring pressure to have no 
more films given to the Recreation Department 
in this particular city. 


In this community the Recreation Department 


has been strivin elevate the whole status of 
believed that the work done 
has created a demand for better pictures. 

This problem presented to the readers of 
THE PLAYGROUND for comment and suggestions. 
Ought Recreati Departments showing motion 
pictures in scl houses and trying through 


the movies and it 


securing the better class of films to create a 
demand for sucl , to make a regular charge 


for those who see the films? Is it fair for 
community centers, supported by taxation and 
relieved from any necessity of paying taxes theme 
selves, to show motion pictures free in competi- 
theatres in the city? Would 


tion with the regu 
if motion picture theatre owners, 


we, 1f we wert 
feel it was fair a city department to show 
ee when we were showing the 
and making a charge for 
equal service be rendered in 


motion pictures 
same motion 

admission? Car 
is in motion pictures when an 
made? What are the special 
ree admission to motion pic- 


raising the sta 

admission charg 
reasons for havi 
tures in a comn center ? 


Collier's Magazine suggests that a tremen- 
dous impetus might be given general tennis play- 
ing by including the American public courts cham 
pion on tennis teams engaged in international 


competition. 


Should Children Go to 
the Movies? 


The Delineator for September, 1924, prints the 
following article: To get the most benefit out of 
play it should be in the open air. Here the little 
children can romp, sing or yell with freedom of 
motion and absence from restraint. Children who 
have the movie habit and whose parents indulge 
them in it are deprived of such wholesome and 
healthful play. 

A conservative estimate of the number of chil- 
dren attending movies was made in one of our 
large cities, and it was found that over ninety 
per cent of the school children between the ages 
of seven and fourteen attend the movies regularly. 

There is no ventilation worthy of the name, and 
the same air, too often contaminated with otfen- 
sive odors from the persons or garments of ‘the 
great unwashed,” is breathed over and over again 
by successive audiences. Patrons attending cheap 
theaters are not very particular about coughing, 
sneezing and expectorating, and they freely dis- 
tribute and disseminate various kinds of disease 
germs. Surely no one can claim that such air and 
such surroundings are conducive to health in 
children. 

Children generally attend the movies in the 
afternoon, when they should be out playing in the 
open and breathing fresh air. 

Doctor Pollock, an eye specialist in Glasgow, 
made an extensive study of the effect of motion 
pictures on the eyes of young school children, and 
found frequent congestion of the optic nerve, as 
well as cases of squint and cross-eye and eye- 
strain among the children who attend the movies 
two or three times a week. Teachers told him 
that it was difficult to retain the attention of chil- 
dren who had spent two or three hours in a pic- 
ture house the night before. 

Motion pictures may exert a bad effect on the 
immature nervous system of the child. The brain 
in young children is very immature, and it and 
the nerves should be very carefully protected. 
Children who night after night gaze open-mouthed 
at exciting episodes and thrilling escapes become 
peevish and irritable. They have restless nights 
and nightmares. . 

It is impossible to entirely separate the mora 
from the health phase of this problem. A prom- 
inent judge in an address on delinquency in 


children said, “I believe the source of much 











Is it Safe? 
Is it Durable? 











Send for Catalog M-33 
which illustrates and de- 
scribes Medart Appara- 
tus in detail and con- 
tains much valuable data 
for your files. 
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PLAYGROUND POET 


Is it Economical? 


These are the questions to make sure of in 
purchasing playground equipment. For over 
50 years, Medart Equipment has been con- 
structed with these three fundamental prin- 


ciples in mind. It must be Safe. It must be 


Durable, and therefore Economical. Wise 
and careful buyers have found it so. Their 
experience is your best proof. A list of 


Medart Playground installations will be sent 
upon request. 


Fred Medart Manufacturing Co. 
Potomac and DeKalb Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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KELLOGG SCHOOL 


OF 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Broad field for young women, offering at- 
tractive positions. Qualified directors of 
physical training in big demand. Three- 
year diploma course and four-year B. S. 
course, both including summer course in 
camp activities, with training in all forms 
of physical exercise, recreation and health 
education. School affiliated with famous 
sattle Creek Sanitarium—superb equipment 
and faculty of specialists. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for individual physical development 
For illustrated catalogue, address Registrar. 


KELLOGG SCHOOL OF 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Battle Creek College 
Box 255 Battle Creek, Michigan 











Please mention THE PLAYGROUND 


delinquency in children to be the movies. The 
story of the picture may be ever so moral, but the 
moral escapes the child. He remembers that a boy 
stole an apple from a fruit-stand, that a policeman 
chased him, that the policeman fell down, per- 
mitting the boy to escape. Then he goes ahead 
and imitates the little thief in the movies.” 

Again the movies create an appetite and cray- 
ing for excitement which is as unnecessary as it 
is unnatural. It takes them away from play and 
the initiative of play. 

However, if we deprive children of the movies 
we must substitute more and proper play. 
Mothers and fathers ought to play more with their 
children, and it is a great pity that the rush and 
stress of modern life prevents this helpful inter- 
course, 

Junior movies which have been carefully 
selected and censored could be shown with advan- 
tage on Saturday mornings in a large, well-ven- 
tilated theatre, provided that adults accompany 
the children and that the picture does not last 
over one hour. There is no objection to a clean 
and spirited comic which amuses and entertains 
the children. 

Briefly, the movies are a poor substitute for 
outdoor play and recreation. 





The question is raised whether the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America has any 
right to be a party to the work which is being 
done under the auspices of the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America, Inc., to 
secure better children’s matinees; whether the 
entire effort ought not to be rather to get children 
out in the open air. There is no question that it 
is much more desirable for children to be playing 
out of doors than to be attending ‘abe in- 
door motion picture exhibitions. But the fact 
remains that millions of children in America are 
going every week to the motion picture theatres. 
No matter what else is provided many of them 
will continue to go. There ought not to be an 
effort to try to increase the number of children 
going, but it is desirable to try to provide better 
pictures and better conditions so that those who 
are going will see better pictures and see them 
under better conditions. The association therefore 
considers it important to work with Will H. Hays 
on this project as well as to corporate in passing 
on suggestions looking to the continual improve 
ment of motion pictures in general. 
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PARADISE 
Line 


includes | 





Senior Swings 
Junior Swings i] 
Hammock Swings 
Chair Swings 

Junior Flying Rings 

Senior Flying Rings 

Junior Traveling Rings | 
Senior Traveling Rings 
Teeter Boards 

Teeter Ladders 

Giant Strides 

Ocean Waves 

Portable Slides 

Straight Slides 

Wave Slides 

Horizontal Ladders 
Parallel Bars 

Jumping Standards 
Merry-Go-Rounds 
Combination Outfits 
Flexible Ladders 
Climbing Poles 

Lawn and Porch Swings 
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Order That 


Fine weather is just around the corner. 
Vacation days for the kiddies are almost 


here. 


Place your order now for that play- 
ground equipment you have had in mind. 


You can order Paradise Equipment 
with assurance of getting practical units 
that are strongly constructed to render 
the maximum length of service and the 
greatest degree of safety. 


Delivery will be prompt and the price 
will be right. 


If you haven't the Paradise Catalog, 
write for it today. Also request a copy 
of our helpful booklet, “‘Paradise Play- 
grounds—How to Plan Them.” 


140 Mt. Vernon St. 
FREDERICKTOWN, OHIO 





“That Vacant Lot— 
A Pleasure Spot.” 











Equipment Now! 


The F. B. Zieg Mfg. Co. 
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176 OFFICIAL SPEEDBALL RULES 








Municipal 
Horseshoe 
Courts 

at 

Flint, 
Mich. 








A view of the twelve cement courts at Berston Field, Flint, Michigan. During 
the City Horseshoe Tournament, held here in the evening, there were as high as five 
hundred spectators 

Flint now has thirty-two horseshoe courts, located in five different parks, and 
more are to be built this summer. 

J. D. McCallum is Landscape Designer, Department of Parks and Forestry. 


Five Dollars for a Photograph 


Do they play Horseshoes in your city? We will pay five dollars for any photograph 


of good horseshoe courts which we can use for advertising purposes. Send one in if 
you have good courts, with any particulars you can furnish about your local leagues. 
Do not hesitate to use and recommend Diamond Pitching Horseshoes. They are 


drop forged steel, scientifically heat treated to prevent breaking or chipping. Sold 
in sets complete with stakes, or with leather carrying cases holding two pair, also 
by the pair. Made in ‘‘Official’’ weights and in ‘‘Junior’’ weights for women and 
children. 








Ask for free copies of the folder, ‘‘How to Play Horseshoe.’’ Diamond ‘‘Official’’ Horseshoes conform exactly 
to the requirements of the por Association of 
' . , ~Do _ Horseshoe Pitchers, but are made in weights vary- 
DIAMOND CALK HORSESHOE CO. ing to suit individual tastes as follows: 2% lbs.; 
. . 2 Ibs., 5 ounces; 2 Ibs., 6 ounces; 2 lbs., 7 
| 4610 Grand Avenue, Duluth, Minn., U. S. A. ounces; and 2% ibs. 











SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 





THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL $1.50 
A magazine for athletic coaches and physical directors Per Year 

THE PLAYGROUND $2.00 
A monthly magazine on recreation Per Year 





Total $3.50 
These magazines taken together $2.35 


Send y 15 F hA 
Subscription to THE PLAYGROUND O° New York City 























Official Speedball Rules Some of the advantages of the new game are 
\re you using speedball in your program? This that it combines passing, kicking and dribbling; f 
popular game was devised by Professor Elmer there is more scoring in the game than in soccer; 
I). Mitchell, Director of Intramural Athletics at and it is easy to learn. In soccer the goal tender 
the University of Michigan, in an effort to develop has nothing to do a good share of the time, but 
a good all-round game which would bring the in speedball he is always a part of the eleven-man 
whole body into play, make scoring easier, give team. Speedball is fun, can be adapted to all 
room for a variety of styles of team work and ages of players and gives good exercise. 
allow expression for natural athletic tendencies. Official speedball rules may be secured trom 
In the fall of 1922 it became a major sport in the George J. Moe, Sport Shop, Ann Arbor, Michi- \ 


+] 


intramural prog he University. gan, 25 cents. 
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What kind of costumes do you need 


for your Playground Pageant? 


O MATTER what your needs, 
you will find real help in 
Dennison’s new instruction book, 
“How to Make Paper Costumes’ — 
32 pages full of illustrations, direc- 
tions and suggestions for making 
costumes of 
Dewmoow Grepe 

This material is ideal for cos- 
tumes. With it you can obtain 
wonderful color effects — and un- 
usual designs. It is inexpensive 
and so easy to handle that the 
youngsters can help with their 
own costumes. 

The possibilities are limitless— 
with 35 plain colors and 72 printed 
designs of crepe papers from 
which to choose. 





Stationers, department stores 
and druggists sell Dennison Crepe 
papers and also the instruction 
book, “How to Make Paper Cos- 
tumes.” 

Dennison Instructors and Ser- 
vice Bureaus work with Play- 
ground Supervisors. They can be 
of much assistance in planning 
costumes for pageants and in or- 
ganizing classes in the various 
fascinating Dennison crafts. 


Use this coupon and mail today. 





DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO., 
Dept. 12-F, Framingham, Mass. 


“How to Make Paper Costumes.” 


(0 The free service of Dennison instructors 
© The Dennison Crafts. 





Enclosed find ten cents for which please send me the book, 
I am also interested in 
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Oh the JOY 
of SLIDING 


The safety Platform holds 
3 children at a time and 
the top of the slide makes 
a railing in front of them, 


they cannot fall off. 








SLIDE - KELLY - SLIDE 


in Perfect Safety on the 


SAFETY PLATFORM SLIDE 


Steps and platform made 
of hard maple. Very 
Send for 


illustrated catalog. 


strongly built. 














Patterson-Williams Mfg. Co., San Jose, Calif. 








Among the Conferences 


About 1,250 of the 2,500 members af the Music 
Supervisors’ National Conference came together 


at the meetings held in Kansas City, March 30- 


April 3rd. This group, which is working toward 
the goal of having music a fundamental part of 
the education of every child, has through its Re- 


search Council worked out standard courses in 
choral and instrumental music and is now prepar- 
ing a standardized course in music appreciation. 
The subject of music appreciation had a promi- 
nent part in the program, and there were many 
demonstrations in the form of concerts, high 
school glee club contests and interstate band con- 
tests and similar activities. Edgar Gordon of the 
University of Wisconsin was elected President for 


next vear. 


The International Kindergarten Union conven- 
tion will be held in Los Angeles, California, July 
8-11. A_ particularly 


program will be the 


interesting feature of the 
demonstrations of various 
types of activities in the Los Angeles schools. 
which will include problems of dealing with little 


1°43 


foreign-born children, day school nurseries in 


which children of pre-school years are cared for, 
and a demonstration of the original and progres- 
sive methods of teaching foreign-born children to 
read English which has resulted in the re-organi- 
zation of the primary grade. Delegates will also 
find of special interest the famous Cizek exhibit 
showing the work of child pupils of the Arts and 
Crafts School of Vienna. Nearly 500 art objects 
will be shown, including painting, stencil work, 
statues, wood-cuts, pottery and embroidery, all the 
products of children between seven and eight 
years of age and created without models. 

At the Better Films Conference held under the 
auspices of the National Committee for Better 
Films January 15-17, a motion picture study club 
plan was presented which was adopted as a plan 
for the basis for national Better Films work. 
The operation of this plan, involving careful study 
of motion picture films and conditions will supply, 
it is believed, a better knowledge of the situation 
and will bring about a sympathetic understanding 
of the point of view of those of differing opinions 
Further, the motion picture study club is an at- 
tempt to bring into the group as many people as 
is humanly possible. 
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Prepare for vacation months — 
The busy vacation season for play- 


grounds is just ahead. 


Right now is the time to consider safety 


Right now is the time 


measures for the protection of children 


in your charge. 


to consider, above all things, enclosing 
your grounds with Cyclone Chain Link 
or Wrought Iron Fence, making them 


safe against the dangers of traffic. 


There is still time. 


Act today. Have 


Cyclone engineers study the fencing 


requirements of your grounds, make rec- 


ommendations and submit estimates of 


This is part of Cyclone Nation- 


wide Fencing Service. 


cost. 
where. 


Available every- 


It obligates you in no way. 


Cyclone ‘“‘Galv-After’’ Chain Link Fabric 


is heavily zinc-coated (or hot-galvanized) 
by hot-dipping process After weaving. 


Phone, wire or write nearest offices 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Fort Worth, Texas 


Pacific Coast Distributors: 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif. 


FACTORIES AND OFFICES: 
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Northwest Fence & Wire Works, 
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of Quality 
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Spalding 
for Sport 





AT THE CONFERENCES 


Spalding 


for Sport 


The Little Folks 
will thank you 


for ‘Oversize’ Playground 
Apparatus. You know what 
we mean by ‘Oversize’ — 
everything made better than 
demanded — stronger than 
usually thought necessary— 
assuring a satisfaction greater 
than expected. ‘‘Oversize’’ 
means Safety — permanent 
Safety. The little folks have 
put their trust in us, and we 
shall continue to justify that 
confidence. Good enough 
will not do— it must be Best. 
Let us work with you on 


your plans. 


Ki fietig 


Recreation Engineers 


Gymnasium and Playground Contract Dept. 


Chicopee, Mass. 


Stores in all principal cities 








Copies of the motion picture study club plan 
may be secured from the National Committee for 
Better Films, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

The Annual Meeting of the American Olynipic 
Association was held in the Hotel Astor, April 18 
General Charles H. Sherrill of the International 
Olympic Committee spoke on preparations for the 
Olympic Games to be held in Amsterdam in 1928, 
Some question had been raised as to whether the 
place for holding the 1928 games was two be 
changed. General Sherrill stated that the 1928 
games would positively be held in Holland and 
that the 1932 games would be held in Los Angeles, 
The Association voted to send a note to this effect 
to the associated press. 

The following were elected delegates to the 
National Olympic Congress to be held at Prague: 
Col. Robt. M. Murray Hulbert. 
Alternates: G. T. Kirby, Frederick W. Rubien 

Col. Robt. M. Thompson, President of the 
committee and 


Thompson, 


Association, urged the finance 
others cooperating to take early action in raising 
the funds for the 1928 games. 

The delegates to the International Olympi 
Congress requested suggestions for their guidance 
1; 


at the Congress. There was considerable dis- 


cussion and among other things the delegates 
were urged to resist the deletion of shooting events 
from the Olympic games, also to resist the deletion 
of hockey and skating. 


Many practical problems were discussed at the 
Conference of Recreation Executives of Michigan 
and Ohio held at Ypsilanti, Michigan, March 26th 
and 28th, under the auspices of the Field Depart- 
ment of the Playground and Recreation ssocia- 
tion of America. How recreation departments 
can help in promoting home play; special day 
programs and similar events; helping local groups 
in their recreation activities ; evening activities 00 
the playground ; closing days on the playground; 
training of leaders; standards of attendance; at- 
tivities off the playground; competitions and 
awards; winter sports; and administrative prob- 
lems of all kinds were among the topics presented 

Miss Nina B. Lamkin of the Highland Park 
Recreation Commission stressed the importance 
of establishing friendly working relations wil 
neighboring cities. The Recreation Commissio® 
of Highland Park answers many inquiries from 
outside cities and sends out a great deal of ma 


terial. The Commission makes a special pottl 
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READ THIS LETTER 





CITY OF NEW YORK 
DEPARTMENT OF PARKS 


BoroucH OF Queans 


RICHMOND HILL, NEW YorK 


March 16,1925 


The Playground Zquipment Co., 
225 Fifth av2nue, 
New York City. 


sentlamen: - 


I thought you would be interested in 
knowing the results obtained from the use of 
the five (5) "“Junglegyms"” srected in the 
playgrounds of this borough, last season. 


They were a decided boon,.to the hundr3ds 
of kiddies who visited our playgrounds, and 
they never seemed to tire of the fun they had 
while climbing in and out and around the ‘Gyms. 
They were easily ons of the most popular of 
all the apparatus on the playgrounds. 


From a departmental standpoint the 
outstanding feature is the absence of maintenancs 
cost, the safety of ths spparatus, and 
its durability. 


Wishing you success in 
an vl 
3 y 


Sur ventura, I 


















Playground Equipment Company, 


HE PLAYGROUND 
K O UIPMENT CO. see Msdiote tovnan, ne Tech 


| 
| 
342 Madison Avenue, 7 Please send me further information about 
| 
| 
| 


\" 
Vame ..-. TCT RTL Le. Ss. TET ttt 


Junglegym. I am under no obligation. 
T r ~? 
New York City 


‘ Address 
Makers of “Junglegym” 
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Education through 
Physical Education 


Irs ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN 


By AGNES R. WAYMAN 


Assistant 1] I tior ind Head of 
Depart ( Columbia University 


Octavo, 356 pages with numerous charts and 
diagrams Cloth $4.00 net 


HIS M 


the first written purely 
from the women’s point of view. It 
| 


contains 1 able suggestions for pro- 


crams of gym tics, games and sports for 
various a il conditions, and types 
of groups; individual and group scoring sys- 
tems: swimmi! programs, field-day pro- 
erams ;with instruction how to arrange and 
conduct gan ports, contests, etc. 

Send for rculars on this book Miss I d 

Drew's rh Gymnastics and the Physical 


Education Ser 


ted by Dr. R. Tait McKenzie. 


LEA & FEBIGER 


S. Washington Square, Philadelphia 




















TRAINING IN RECREATION 


Five weeks’ Summer Term at Camp Gray, 
Saugatuck, Michigan 
New Finr Gymnastics for women, athletics, 
swimming, dramatics, games, folk 
ancing and other courses. 
Write for Catalog 
RECREATION TRAINING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
800 South Halsted Street (Hull-House) 











Chicago Normal School 


of Physical Education 
For Women 














Two yeat lates ecredited High Schools 

idmitted wit at Ex enced Faculty of men 

and womer D é ! esident students. 22nd 

Yea e) ~ 

For atalog and book of views address 
Frances Musselman, Prin. 

Box 45 5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, III. 
of keeping in touch with young women’s clubs 
throughout the State and supplying them’ with 


material 


United N l Houses —Speaking at a 
luncheon of tl ted Neighborhood Houses of 
New York Cit }ohn Lovejoy Elliott made the 
following point 

1. Neighbor houses are a medium where 
democracy is b worked out. 

2. Tenement wellers are still largely disin 
herited fron tural opportunities. 


Please mention THe PLaycrounp 


3. In the neighborhood house sections of New 
York there have not been many improvements in 
schools or in general living conditions. 

4. Still, settlements have rendered a real sery- 


ice in elevating recreation through the little theatre 


and other activities. 
5. Settlement neighbors have a cleaner play 


life than many high schools and colleges. ‘There 


are 4,000 mothers in a Mothers’ Associatior 
organized by the United Neighborhood Houses 

6. Neighborhood houses can now give hack 
something to the universities and colleges wher 
they had their origin. 

7. Settlements should reflect to Washington, 
\Ibany and other political centers the thoughts, 
feelings and wishes of the tenement folk. 

8. The United Neighborhood Houses will pro 
vide a method for the united interpretation of t 


people’s hopes and desires 


\ single settlement 
head or a single settlement cannot do it alon 

9. “We have not gone far, but we have a great 
purpose and objective. It is this great purpose 
that dignifies our work and should inspire us t 


ereater enthusiasm and more united action.” 


Some of the world’s most distinguished authori 
ties will participate in the first session of 1 
\merican Institute of Cooperation which will ly 
held at the University of Pennsylvania in Phila- 
delphia, July 20th to August 15th. Among the 
speakers will be Secretary of Agriculture Wilh 
M. Jardine; Secretary of Commerce Herbert 
Hoover; Governor Gifford Pinchot of Pennsv! 
vania, and former Governor Frank O. Lowden | 
Illinois. The institute trustees are looking fot 
ward to having as their guest the well-know! 
veteran of Irish cooperation, Sir Horace Plunkett 
Professor O. H. Larsen of the Royal Agricul- 
tural College of Copenhagen will tell in a series 
of lectures how Denmark has developed her co- 
operative undertakings. Eminent jurists will dis 
cuss the legislative foundations of the movemet 
and court decisions affecting it in the (nite 
States. 

The American Institute has among its obje 
tives the collecting and making available 
knowledge concerning the cooperative movement 
in America and other lands. 

Further information regarding the conferenc 
may be secured from Charles W. Holman, Se 
retary of the American Institute of Cooperatio! 
1731 Eye Street, N. W., Washington, D. ¢ 
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OUR 


Our Folks 


following workers have recently been ap- 


pointed to year round recreation positions : 
\Y. Graves, formerly on the national staff 
Playground and Recreation Association of 
rica, has recently been appointed to the posi 
state 


Supervisor of Physical Education 


SToOTE 
Lal 


March Ist 


ee a 
( patcnelo!l 


Virginia. He began his work 


Springfield 1913, 
Utica, 
and Fort Worth, Texas, has recently 


College 


ly Superintendent of Recreation 


position Superintendent of Rec- 
city of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
duties about March 15th. 

\liss Helen Porterfield, formerly 
| with the national staff of the Play- 
of 


Recreation in 


Led Is new 


America 
Red 


cepted the position of direc 


\ssociation 
of 


Stperintendent 


ice in Knoxville, Ten 
his duties as Superin 
Springfield, Illinois, on 
two years Arthur Noren 
the Director of Recreation in Cen 
March Niles, Ohio, employed George 


round Director of Recreation. 
W. Seit 
( nn Jeffersonville, 


Director of 


formerly Director of 
Indiana, 
Recreation in Bed 
Valkup, formerly 


ohland 


connected with Com 
has 
d Arthur Noren as Super 
in Centralia, [linois. 
vho 


nglish on the Board of [education 


Park, Illinois, 


has been working 
Chicago, was employed April Ist 
Recreation in Menasha, 
land, Illinois, recently employed 
reation C. J. Day, 


with the Park Department of 


as 
lent of Re for 


Hlinois 
Read was employed April Ist as 
Su dent of Recreation in Waterloo, Iowa. 
- Haire, formerly connected with the 
ff of the Playground and Recreation 
f America and more recently Super- 
f Recreation in York, Pennsylvania, 
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WHOLESOME WATER 


S tees Murdock Outdoor Bub 


ble Font is more than a 
Drinking Fountain—it is a wa- 


ter supply system. Inside the 
rugged pedestal is an all brass 
construction to furnish safe and 


wholesome water. 


M 
i) 
R 
D 
oO 
Cc 
ag 


LASTS A LIFETIME 
For 
PLAYGROUNDS — PARKS 





Patented 


Write for Booklet “What An 
Fountain Should Be.” 


Outdoor Drinking 


The Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 


427 Plum Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Makers of Outdoor Water Devices Since 1853 








Notes from the Work-Study-Play Con- 
ference of the National Education 
Association 
’hysical education is as valuable as any other 

department of school work, 

Physical education in the schools is a most im 
portant factor in any city-wide health program 

Physical education and recreation programs 
are Valuable in establishing in young people idea's 
of sportsmanship, honor, chastity, which influenc 
their future citizenship. 

The personality of the physical education leadet 
is most important. 

The recreation leader ought to have enthusiasm 
for his work, common sense, a sense of humor, 
must have the interest of the children at heart, 
must have executive ability, good health, alert 
Ness. 

Physical education leaders ought not to neglect 
their own play life. 

Health is more than physical; it is mental, and 
moral, and this kind of health is brought about by 
games of skill and team work. 

The “stunt” games such as cartwheel are good 


for instilling courage in the boy or girl, 
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has just recently been employed at East Orange 
McGill University New Jersey, as supervisor of recreation. Miss 


° * Haire will be associated with Lincoln E. Rowle 
School of Physical Education er ea : 


(ommiussionet Recreation. 


























































A two year Diploma course in the theory and Florence Oates, formerly in charge of Women’s 
practi 11 Education j nS ents a T : ? - T 
ee ee or Women | tudents and Girls’ Work in Knoxville, Tennessee, was 
only adr ssion 1925-26. Special Resi- . ; 
dence. Session begins late in September and ends employed May 15th as Director of the Com. 
in May. . . _s : 
J munity House in Rushville, Illinois, and of | 
The dema teachers still exceeds the supply. . ‘ . 
; xceeds the suppl; County Recreation program also, 
For special and further information apply z - . - 
an thee Pp" Bernard M. Joy, formerly Director of Recrea- 
Secretary, Dept. of Physical Education, tion in LaGrange, Illinois, has recently been en 
Molson Hall, McGill University, Montreal ployed as Superintendent of Recreation in Ma 
_ wood, Illinois. 
a : ; : 
Carnegie, Pennsylvania, has recently appoint 
MANUAL ORGANIZED CAMPING a Recreation Commission and employed J. | lals: 
on Thomas as their year round Director of Recrea- [7 
layer 1 and Recreation Association tion. 
of America , , oa 
is Mrs. Katherine Dabney Ingle has recently bee: 
Editor, L. H. Weir ; ee ae : 
a , . ‘ C ‘rinte . screatinr 
facm Company employed as Superintendent of Recreation ‘a 
is Mount Vernon. Mount Vernon has, during 
A practical | n all phases of organized camping last vear, started its first year-round progral 
based on at : ve study of camping in the United a ee . ° % : . . 
States. with the appointment of a Recreation Commis. 
¢ irchased from the s10n. 
PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION Willard Hayes, —— engaged in recr 
OF AMERICA 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. tion work in Clarkesville, Tennessee, and Paris, | 
tpaad on eipt of ( 2 4 " e — , > ¢ ania 
ery & ore Tene Kentucky, has aan gone to Cedar Rapi 
sala. ' Iowa, as Superintendent of Recreation. 
STATEMENT 0} IE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, I 
ET( REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OI 
AUGUST 24 1912, 
Of The Player hly at New York, N. Y., for April 1, ee 
1925 
STATE OF N . 
COUNTY OF N j B k R , 
Before me r the State and county aforesaid OO ey 1ews 
personally appe 1 I her h having been duly sworn accord 
ing to law, de t he the editor of THE PLAYGROUND, LE . nee , 1 
me a following e be f his kr waite and belief, 9 true NATIONAL DANCES OF IRELAND. By Elizabeth Burche 
atement of the gement, etc of aforesi ) ratio . 1 ~ i RS 
for the date st , ition, ‘required by the Act of August 24, Piano Arrangements by Emma Howels Burchet 
ins teas af Oe cls, Temtal Laws and Regulstions, printed on Published by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. Pri 
1e reverse of t . ->s . 
1. That the r é the publisher, editor, managing $3.00 
editor, and busine g : T ‘ im 2 ; a 7 ; » FD -oc of Fi 
Publisher: Playg R Association of America 315 _Those who are familiar with Folk Dances of 
rr seen, ee ree :; y Folk Dances of Denmark and others of Miss Bu 
uditor: Ss. B Fourth Avenue, New ork it ’ : . ae ' 
. Managing Editor I I her 15 F urth Avent, New York City nal s series— and that includes everyone who feels ai 
ae om A Willian 15 Fourth Avenue, New York vital interest in folk dancing—will not need to be t 
2. That 1 Playg 1 and Recreation Association of that attractive and meaningful dances have been ch 
America, 315 F \ New York City ad - . seer; : are - P he 
uerien, S15 F ve diel “Elite Cottidle. Se: Witten and that the descriptions are clear and fill the ead 
Arthur gg Re Clarence M. Clark, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs with the will to do and the belief that he can. Twe 
rt G. Cur er, J é la ’. Trubee aviso cus Valley, . =.° on . n rioin 
wn: has Side. Wee deen ee ide ae bean five traditional Irish dances collected from origin 
New York, N. Y.; Hugh I e, New York, N. Y.; Robert Garrett, Balti sources are described as well as illustrated by diagrat : 
more, Md.; C. M. G e, Sacramento, Cal.; Mrs. Charles A. Goodwin, ; . 7 ak . Ireland TI ° ey nonilar 
Hartford, Conn.; A E. G tte, Wash,; Myron T. Herrick, and pictures taken in Ireland. urty-lour popula 
Cleveland, Ot M I yde uinfleld, N. J.; Mrs. How- ii0°S els arrange for piz ¢ Nolin are m- § 
aa Yeon, Pont r Kirby, New York, N.¥.: E, Mek. jigs and reels arranged for piano and viol 
Landon, Indianar 1; RB assiter, Charlotte, N. C.; Joseph prised in the music provided. 
Lee, Boston, M Edward I ew York, N, Y.; J. H. McCurdy, ° ° 
Springfield, Mass.; O Mallery, Philadelphia, Pa.; Walter A. May, In the preface Miss Burchenal says: 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; ¢ E. Millil Augusta, Me.; Miss Ellen Scripps, La “or. = ‘ Tris! i : moletel 
Jolla, Cal.; Harold H Chicago, Ill; F. S. Titsworth, New York, Since we have adopted rish music so —— 
a een oe Cs, Ce, Bee it seems to me quite natural that we should also ! 
a t e igatuck, onn. 7 ‘ ; ° ' ace 
3. That the know jers, mortgagees, and other security holders the appeal of Irish dancing, which is so vdeo y ass0- 
owning or holdi ng r re of total amount of bonds, mort- inte x. he Pp * * 
gages, or other se * ib ciated with the music. 
4. That the tw p ext above, giving the names of the “Therefore. it is with hope of sharing with othe 
owners, stockholde ‘ t } lers, if any, contain not only the ’ . »p ice -. ah 
list of st ekchol ler rs ag they appear upon the books of the pleasure I have experienced in dancing them 
the company but vhere the stockholder or security holde : leccrihe 
neue Gale te 1 ay es trustee or in ony other fidu- Ireland that I have, in the present collection, descr! 
ciary relation, t n or corporation for whom such twenty-five of the group dances which seem to me mo’ _ 
trustee is acting g hat the said two paragraphs contain ese . Ss bl rhe | | . 1 and rect 
statements embra g Y wled and belief as to the circum practicable and desira Ne tor oth socia and Ch 
stances and condit ] toc rs and security holders who - » § / —- 
page fe. BR nag eee Mee tional use in America. = : 
securities in é an tha a bona fide owner; and this “These dances are essentially the dances of Ireial Vi 
affiant has no that any other person, association, or cor _ = psage . =i at anne 
poration has. ect or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or They are of the country, of the Nation, of the peo! 
cae cones aa oe a ieee of Ireland. * * * They are traditional and characteris | 
oe oe oe a of the Irish people, possessing definite attributes wh 
Ve . ILSON. . ° ° ats es 
My commission expires March 30, 1926). distinguish them from the dances of other nationaliti 
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